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DOINGS FOR SHEEP MEN DURING 
MISSOURI FARMERS’ WEEK, 


Editor, Rural World: About three 
quarters of the area of the state of 
Missouri is devoted to farming. Twen- 
ty-five per cent of the land devoted 
to farming is classed as unimproved 
land. This unimproved land does not 
include the rougher land of the 
Ozarks but the parts of the farm not 
under cultivation for various reasons. 
In all there is some eight million 
acres of this type of land adaptable 
to only grazing systems. This by no 
means includes all the grass land of 
the state as much of the tilable lana 
is wisely kept in pasture. 

The lesson which I wish to draw 
from these figures is that nearly one- 

of the land of this great state 
of Missouri is not being utilized as 
fully as it could easily be. The great- 
er part of this unimproved rough land 
does not afford a pasture on which 
cattle will do well. Frequently it ts 
overgrown with brush, weeds and 
grasses which cattle do not eat. 
Hence, on many farms it is simply an 
idle tract of land not earning the tax 
assessment on it. Why is this con- 
dition allowed to exist? Primarily, 
all because the Missouri farmer has 
not insisted upon his right of using 
this land to the best advantage. That 
is. he cannot embark in the sheep 
business because of the danger of 
prowling dogs and wolves. This un- 
improved land alone would support 
about eight times the number of 
sheep that Missouri is now accredited 
with. The state does not encourage, 
but actually impedes the farmer from 
maintaining a farm flock. and utiliz- 
ing this rough land. Under the pres- 
ent law, should you kill a dog run- 
ning your sheep or otherwise molest- 
ing your flock, you put yourself liable 
to the cost of a lawsuit and the dam- 
ages for killing the dog. This is 
hardly giving the stock farmer a 
equare deal. Many a farmer would 
keep a small flock of sheep if he 
could do so with reasonable safety, 
but with the dogs having all the 
privilege, he will often give up the 
idea. The wolf question also needs 
attention. The bounty described by 
law for wolf pelts has not been paid 
in many counties and the question 
should be taken up by the sheep men. 

You are cordially invited to the 
Missouri Sheep Breeders’ and Feed- 
ers’ meeting, January 12, 1915, during 
Farmers’ Week, at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, and discuss the question with 
farmers and sheep men from all parts 
of the state. The meeting will be held 
Thursday afternoon on. the above 
named date in the agricultural build- 
ing, There will be several short talks 
by a number of the prominent breed- 
ers and feeders of the state and a 
talk by Mr. Geo. Daihenburg of the 
St. Joseph Wool Company. There will 
be many questions of interest to 
farmers discussed throughout the 
week. The headquarters of the Mis- 
souri Sheep Breeders’ and Feeders’ 
Association will be in Room 203, sec- 
ond floor, agricultural building.—H. 
H. WHackedorn, secretary, Missouri 
Sheep Breeders’ and Feeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Columbia, Mo. 


PLANTING TREES AND VINES, 

Editor, Rural World:—Over sixty 
years ago when I was a boy, my 
father gave me a little money, which 
I had him send to Germany for 
monthly blooming roses. Fifty years 
later, when on a Visit to my old home, 
my brothers and some neighbors had 
some of the same bushes which they 
called the Jacob rose. Had my fath- 
er simply given me $100 to spend 
otherwise it would have been long 
since forgotten. 

Six miles from my boyhood home 
on the banks of the Mississippi river, 
in the town of Montrose, an old. Ger- 
man nurseryman planted evergreen 
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trees in many of the streets. The 
white pine grew fast. When I was 
there on my last visit they could be 
seen for miles away above the native 
oaks. They looked beautiful, especial- 
ly in winter when all the other trees 
were bare. It was said that this old 
German did more for his town and 
the surrounding country than any 
other man who died there. The trees 
he planted will stand as a lasting 
monument for him. 

As for, white pine, and some other 
evergreens, the soil around El Dorado 


Springs is not adapted, but Scotch 
pine grows fairly well. 
In attending our state  horticul- 


tural meeting in the fruit ripening 
season, I had a good chance to visit 
orchards and berry fields. I saw no 
place better adapted to fruit growing 
than this locality, if the right selec- 
tion of trees and vines are planted, 
cultivated and cared for. 

If people were as much interested 
in planting trees and vines as they 
are in reading war news they would 
be much benefited.—Jacob Faith, Mis- 
souri. 


FARMERS TOLD TO BEWARE OF 
FAKERS, 








“The profitable farming campaign 
just completed has aroused farmers 
and business men throughout Arkan- 
sas to the fact that diversified farming 
must be followed in 1915, or both farm- 
ing and business will go broke,” says 
H. M. Cottrell, agricultural commis- 
sioner of the Rock Island lines. “Men 
are so eager to adopt better methods 
and use better equipment that fakers 
see a rich opportunity. Look out for 
fakers and impractical plans for diver- 
sified farming. 

“Raising hogs is one of the most 
profitable lines of farming in Arkansas. 
The one drawback is cholera, and 
many farmers have had severe losses 
from the disease. Experts have shown 
that double inoculation is an absolute 
preventive, and that a hog receiving 
this treatment will not have this dis- 
ease during the remainder of its life. 
It requires a trained man to perform 
this: inoculation: safely. 

Bogus Cholera Cures. 

“Fakers and men who are them- 
selves deceived are offering so-called 
hog cholera cures and remedies. The 
best breeders and veterinarians of this 
country and Europe have proved that 
no drug or combination of drugs is 
either a preventive or a cure for hog 
cholera. Every dollar spent for such 
remedies is thrown away. 

“Raisers of slightly known breeds of 
hogs are urging their breeds because 
of being cholera proof. Several times 
lately I have heard mule-footed hogs 
advocated because they were never at- 
tacked by cholera. In a cotton-growing 
district a planter had a large herd of 
hogs, one-half of which were mule- 
footed and the others the ordinary kind 
and not one of the ordinary kind died. 
Taking the country over, mule-footed 
hogs are no more and no less likely to 
die of cholera than are other hogs. 

“In the past week I have noticed ad- 
vertisements of wonderfully yielding 
cotton, corn and small grain. I was 
urged to use my influence to get great- 
ly reduced rates on cotton seed for 
planting because the seed would large- 
ly increase the yield of lint through- 
out Arkansas. Experts advised me 
that the seed offered were very inferior 
to home-grown varieties, and that the 
yield from it was less per acre and the 
quality such that it could be sold at a 
price much below that from local va- 
rieties. 

Canneries and Creameries. 


“The agent for the canning factory 
is busy in many places. Business men 
are so determined to put their farming 
communities “on a squad basis that 
they are likely to furnish the money 
for these canning factories. A canning 
factory not only has to be properly 
built and the operations of canning 
properly conducted, but the growers of 
the products to be canned have to be 
experienced. Beginners usually raise 
vegetables that appear all right, but 
when the cans are opened in the city 
pantry their contents are watery and 
unattractive. It takes a year, some- 
times two or three years to learn how 
to grow crops that will can well. The 
business is almost certain to lose mon- 
ey the first year or two and cotton 
growers who diversify in 1915 must 


grow something that will pay. Let 
canning factories alone. 

“Several towns are agitating cream- 
eries and the creamery promoter is 
working on the sympathies of business 
men who want to help the farmers. 
Let the creamery alone. I do not know 
of a single place in Arkansas where 
it is probable that a new creamery 
would anywhere near pay in 1915. It 
is not safe to start a creamery with 
less than 1,000 cows in a locality 
where dairying has not been generally 
practiced. Yet I know where the busi- 
ness men of a town are seriously con- 
sidering putting up the money to 
build a creamery, while most of the 
farmers have only one cow and many 
of the farmers have no cows and use 
condensed milk. A creamery in such 
a locality will not pay expenses a sin- 
gle month. The creameries now in 
operation in Arkansas are within ship- 
ping distance of every farmer in the 
state who wants to sell cream and they 
pay the farmer much higher prices 
than a small creamery could. 





WOOD ASHES FURNISH VALUABLE 
SOURCE OF POTASH. 





If the European war should cause 
our large annual imports of potash 
to dwindle, many farmers will look to 
wood ashes among other substances 
to replenish the potash supply. While 
the amount of wood ashes that a 
farmer could accumulate on his 
farm would hardly ever be sufficient 
to supply his need for potash, never- 
theless, if they are carefully stored 
and not permitted to leach, they may 
be of considerable value to him. 
Wood ashes are now a factor in Can- 
ada, being considered a regular com- 
mercial commodity, and the large 
lumber mills and other plants using 
wood or sawdust for fuel in this 
country which at present make no use 
of the ashes from their furnaces or 
waste piles may find it profitable to 
store and sell them if the demand 
warrant it. 

Wood ashes may be profitably ap- 
plied as a top dressing to grass land 
and to pastures where they will en- 
courage the growth of clover and bet- 
ter kinds of grasses which will then 
crowd out inferior kinds and weeds. 
Wood ashes may be also used for 
corn and roots. Because of their lime 
content they are not so good for po- 
tatoes although sometimes used for 
this crop. 

In New England where farmers 
have had to look more carefully to 
the renewing of old soils than in 
some of the newer sections of the 
country, wood ashes have long been 
appreciated. Ashes indirectly in- 
crease the available nitrogen of the 
organic matter in the soil, and have 
been known to do excellent service 
in Europe on drained moorland. 

Besides the potash, ashes contain 
other ingredients which are of value 
to plants; namely, about 1 or 2 per 
cent of phosphoric acid, a little mag- 
nesia, and a great deal of lime. The 
importance of these last named ele- 
ments is made plain by the esteem 
in which leached ashes are held by 
some of our farmers, although from 
leached ashes all but a very small 
portion of the potash has been washed 
out. The farmer who wishes to re- 
store potash to the soil by the use 
of ashes should take great care that 
they are kept dry, and are not al- 
lowed to leach at all. Many house- 
wives save their house ashes and 
leach out the potash for use in mak- 
ing soap. They may now have an 
additional reason for conserving 
them; namely, their increased value 
a a garden fertilizer. But as has 
just been said, ashes to be used for 
the improvement of the soil should 
not be permitted to leach. 

Ashes from hardwoods (deciduous 
trees) are richer in both phosphorus 
and potash than those from pines and 
other soft woods (coniferes). Ashes 
from oak, elm, maple, and hickory 
have more potash than those from 
pine. The ashes of twigs 
for example) are worth more for 
agricultural purposes than the ashes 
of heart wood taken from the middle 
of an old tree. In general, the smal- 
er and younger the wood burned, the | 
better ashes. The ashes of coal do 
not contain enough potash to make 
them valuable in this connection. 

Ordinary house ashes contain on 


potash and 2 per cent of phosphoric 
acid. Investigators have considered 
that there ig enough potash and phos- 
phoric acid in_a bushel of ashes to 
make it worth 20 or 25 cents. Be- 
sides that, some 10 or 15 cents addi- 
tional might be aliowed for the “alka- 
li power” of the ashes. This power 
is that which enables ashes to rot 
weeds and to ferment peat. Of course 
prices vary with local conditions. 

If wood ashes are purchased, the 
farmer should assure himself that 
they have neither been contaminated 
with coal ashes, nor adulterated with 
leached ashes. These facts determin- 
ed that the place of burning has no 
effect on the value of the ashes as 
fertilizer; They are equally satis- 
factory whether taken from a stove, 
a fireplace, or a bonfire. 





FORAGE POISONING OF HORSES 
AND CATTLE 





The Missouri State Board of Agri- 
culture has issued to farmers and 
stock men a news bulletin as follows, 
quoting the latest statement by Dr. 
D. F. Luckey, State Veterinarian of 
this Board: 

“Immense numbers of horses an@ 
some cattle are dying over the state 
at the present time. For the want of 
a better or more accurate name, the 
trouble is called ‘Forage Poisoning.’ 

Cause:—It is undoubtedly due to 
some mould on the fodder or ezxr 
corn. Other feed seldom causes the 
trouble. Losses are occurring among 
both horses and cattle, whether on 
corn stalk pastures or fed ear corn 
or shock fodder. The heaviest losses 
have occurred since the fall pastures 
have become exhausted and horses 
and cattle are compelled to eat large- 
ly of stalks, fodder or corn. 

“Symptoms—Cattle often die sud- 
denly without showing any well- 
marked symptoms. The symptoms m 
horses vary a good deal and the dis- 
ease runs a course lasting from one 
to four days. They first become slug- 
gish or sleepy and these symptoms 
usually pass unnoticed. Some horses 
lean against the wall. The animal 
appears to be blind in one or both 
eyes. Later there is well-marked 
nervous derangement. Some walk in 
a circle and others go straight ahead 
running into obstacles that come in 
the way. Many cases, in the later 
stages, become so violent as to be 
dangerous to handle, 

“Treatment—Most of these cases 
are not noticed until it is too late. 
In the advanced stages treatment is 
useless. No single line of treatment 
will cure these cases. As soon as @ 
case occurs, all corn and fodder 
should be withheld and the feed com- 
pletely changed. Then administer a 
full dose cf salts or raw linseed oil 
to all animals that have been eating 
the dangerous feed. 

“Prevention—The prevention lies in 
putting corn up in the silo. If the 
silage keeps well and does not mould, 
there is no danger. If the silo leaks 
air anywhere and the silage moulds, 
there is still some danger. Since it 
is too late at this time to take ad- 
vantage of this means of preventing 
trouble, all those who are threatened 
with danger will simply have to quit 
feeding the corn and fodder that is 
causing it. When there is no other 
feed available, it will pay any one to 
sell a few head of stock and buy good, 
clean alfalfa or other hay for feed. 
It will be cheaper tod do this than to 
lose a lot of horses or cattle from 
faulty feed. It is impossible for any 
one to give advice that will stop this 
trouble as long as the faulty corn and 
fodder has to be used.” 





Wireless telegraphy is being used 
in Canada in reporting on forest fires. 
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‘Making the Winter Dairy Herd Pay 


In and Around the Dairy Barn Have Conditions and Feeding As Nearly As Possible Like 
Those of Summer-Time---Study and Gratify Individual Tastes oi Cows. 


rymen’s herds pay ho profit above the cost of 

care and keep during the winter months. 
Most farmers seem simply to aceept the situation as 
bopeless and unavoidable—a natural result of condi- 
tions which cannot be avoided nor improved till 
they are changed by the cycle of seasons. 

It should not be forgotten that aimost all condi- 
tions during the winter months are exactly the op- 
posite of those of summer, when the dairy herd 
turns in the maximum quantity of dairy products. 
The problem of winter dairying resolves itself, 
therefore, into the task of establishing, as nearly 
as possible, summer-time conditions in and around 
the dairy barn. 

The farmer who can give his cows the right kind 
of housing during the winter months, has mastered 
an art. In this connection, there are two extremes 
in practice; one is exposing the dairy animals to 
the severity of wintry weather; the other is that of 
housing them improperly. With the first, there is a 


N) symen's he out of every hundred farmer dai- 


By M. Coverdell, Iowa. 


Having established conditions that are as nearly 
as possible like those of summer, correct feeding 
also will consist of supplying the herd with near- 
summer rations. 

Winter Feeding for Milk. 

First, as wide a variety of feed-stuff as possible 
should be provided. The oneness of feeding, usual- 
ly a single roughage and but one kind of grain, 
ought not to be expected to stimulate anything 
near normal milk-production—and it most assured- 
ly will not! 

Second, the succulence of summer grazing is ab- 
sent from the winter feeds. This has a double ef- 
fect on the milk-flow, since the dry rations not 
only contain a less amount of the elements neces- 
sary to the production of milk, but their unpalata- 
bility causes the cows to eat sparingly of them. 

All grains and roughage should be free of dust 
and mold (milk ought to be absolutely clean and 
pure; so should the feeds which produce it). This 
insured, succulence of feed comes next in impor- 


lent, but should be small of stalk, tender, and with 
an abundance of the juicy blades. 

Silage is the ideal dairy ration for winter, and 
with a little clover or alfalfa hay, will form a suf- 


ficient variety for producing the maximum milk‘ 


flow throughout the entire season. I have found 
mown oats, cut while in the “milk” or “dough” stage, 
to be another fine winter dairy ration, one which re- 
quires very little grain in conjunction with it. It is 
also an economical feed, as the entire stems are 
green and succulent, the blades tender and juicy, 
and the grain most palatable. 

Another fine method of feeding, is to rum fodder 
clover and alfalfa through the feed cutter, then 
place in a vessel and pour boiling water over the 
mass. Shorts, bran and oil meal are then sprinkled 
over this while warm. Such a ration is most appe- 
tizing and nourishing, which causes a large amount 
of it to be consumed for the stimulation of a heavy 
flow of milk. Another important point in’ eénnec- 
tion with the consumption of large quahtities of 





falling off in both flesh and milk-production; with tance during the winter months. Fodder is excel- roughage, is that it causes the cows to drink freely 


the second, unhealthy conditions are 
established in the herd, and the result 
finally is as bad as the first, probably 
worse in the end. 

Ventilation is Essential. 

While the object of housing the dai- 
ry herd is for protection from the ele- 
ments, it is just as necessary that the 
animals have plenty of pure, fresh air. 
Where there is practically no ventila- 
tion of the dairy stalls, the breathed 
and re-breathed air soon is entirely ex- 
hausted of all oxygen, and, laden with 
poisonous gases and foul scents from 
the manure and liquids in the stalls, 
this same air becomes deadly and 
dangerous. No doubt these conditions 
have contributed very largely to the 
spread of the dreaded disease of tu- 
berculosis in recent years. 

Not only must ventilation be ample 
and pure, but it must enter the build- 
ing at the proper point. If the air 
enters the stalls at the bottom of a 
door or through the manure openings 
at the back of the stalls, much of its 
beneficial effect will be counterbal- 
anced by passing over the filth in 
stall and by chilling the animals’ 
bodies before it is breathed. Air 
should enter in front of stalls, slightly 
above the animals’ heads, the opening 
for exit being still above;this, and nev- 
er behind the animals, thus avoiding 
drafts over their bodies. 

Dark Stalls Unsanitary. 

With short days in winter, and with 
the cows in stalls most of the time, 
light becomes as imperative to the 
good health of the herd as fresh air. 
Light not only tends to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of dampness in the dairy 


* stalls, but it is the f6e of all filth and 


disease germs; the promoter of health 
and sanitation in general. 
Light should enter the dairy stalls 


- from the. rear, never from in front, as 
the direct contact with the eyes has a 


deteriorating effect on the sight. 
Light from the side would do equally 
as well as from the rear, but for the 
fact that one cannot admit enough for 
any of the animals except those near 
the sides of the barn. 


Cleanliness Important. 

Plenty of good bedding adds greatly 
to the comfort of the cows, promotes 
cleanliness at milking-time, and pro- 
vides an absorbent for the rich liquids 
which so often are lost as fertilizer. 

The dairy stalls should be cleaned 
before even the feeding is done. This 
will make it unnecessary for one to 
wade around through the filth while 
feeding and at the milking hour. Then, 
too, the presence of filth in the stalls, 
at the time the milk is being drawn is 
to be guarded against, as milk easily 
absorbs any odor, especially while at 
the temperature at which it is milked. 
Also, the cleanliness undoubtedly adds 
to the health of the herd. 


of water for the formation of milk, 
which they will not do where small 











What Shalf the New Year Bring In? 


that spring is once more approaching, should make us think— 
what shall the year bring in? Shall it bring in joys and weli- 
filled barns, fatted stock and orchards of ripened fruits, or will we let it 

Pass and heve nothing to show for it? 

These are questions that must be decided to a great extent by the 
individual farmer. We farmers, who are studying the subject of farming 
and are applying what we have learned, will surely have something to 
show for; but, unless one does put his knowledge into-action, there can 
be nothing made on the farm, or anywhere else. Thorough knowledge 
and proper action will make the farmer happy at the end of the new 
year. 

Have you a plan of your farm on paper, showing every field, and 
what was raised on every field last year, what cover crops are now on 
certain fields, what crop shall take the place of another to bring in a 
natural rotation, what was the amount of stuff produced on each field, 
what green crops were turned under last year, etc? I have found from 
experience that this is the only way of keeping everything straight, as 
one is liable to forget when there is a great many different plots to be 
looked after. 

When such a plan is kept straight, it only takes a glance to see just 
what is needed, which fields should have changed, etc. Every farme 
should have his farm so arranged on paper, as it is a pleasure ag well 
worth money to him in the end. 

Before the rush of spring work is on, see that the work stock is 
well prepared for the hard work that is required of them. They have 
perhaps been idle much of the time during the winter months, and with- 
onc’ any extra care they are not in shape for hard work in the early 
spring. 

The tools and implements should all be made ready so as not to 
cause delays when time is very valuable. 

Among the first things of early spring comes the all-important busi- 
ness of plowing, but we should not be in too much of a hurry to get 
started. Don’t under any circumstances plow the land while wet. I 
have seen more land almost ruined from plowing wet than from almost 
anything else. 

Always bear this in mind: See that the seed bed is well prepared 
before any seed of any kind is planted. This is about half the battle in 
making good crops. Land is much easier to work and plants are more 
able to take and use the elements in the soil. 

Don’t turn the stock on the pastures too soon; not until the land 
is solid enough to bear them up without making great holes, as that is 
very hard on both the land and the grass. 

Figure your ability twice before starting into the spring work. 
Undertake no more than you can do well. First lay out what you want 
to do, and then lay out what you are sure you can dg well, and see if 
they both come out equal.-If the former is the greatest, cut it down; 
work half done is work wasted. 

With these facts firmly fixed in mind, there should not be much trou- 
ble in deciding how to plan for the season. Although the crops of recent 
years have been great and wonderful, we must not forget ourselves and 
think that we will haye good crops the next year, anyway. The past 
years are no guide for the coming years; so, it is up to us to make the 
new year bring in what we want it to bring, as nothing comes without 
first our efforts. 

_ If you have not been in the habit of keeping a plot of everything, 
give this a little attention this season ant see what the results are. 
You will be more than pleased. There are plenty of fruits for us all if 
we are only wise enough to gather and save and utilize what there is 
in wait for us; the supply is there, if we can only see the opportunity 
and take advantage of the conditions. Life is just about what we make 
it; we can make it pleasure or we can make it sorrow, and there is 
plenty to produce the sorrow. Let us look to the bright side and the 
sorrow will all fade away, and bright sunbeams peep forth. 


R. B. RUSHING, Illinois. 


To tat that the first of the new year has already come to hand, and 
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quantities of feed are congumed. 
Salt— W ater—Exercise. 

Salt is even of, more importance dur- 
ing the winter months than in sum- 
mer, to make the feed more paiatable, 
promote digestion, and act as a condi- 
ment and general eonditioner. it 
should be kept where the cows will 
have free access to it at all times, a 
small saltbox beside the troughs in 
the stalls being the best way Bf sup- 
plying it to the animals. 

Fresh, pure water is just as essen- 
tial to winter dairying as that of sum- 
mer. Keeping it where the cows can 
reach it at all times in the’ stall-is a 
good plan, provided it is not allowed 
to freeze nor become filthy. Cows 
should not be given any water that 
possesses an ice-chill. Some warm 
the water for the dairy cows, but this 
is unnecessary. Water at the temper- 
ature it is drawn from the well, is 
about right. Ice cold water has an es- 
pecially deteriorating effect on any 
kind of pregnant animals, not only oft- 
en seriously injuring them, but causing 
them to lose their unborn offspring be- 
cause of the shock. 

Proper exercise for the dairy cows 
is apt to be, and actually is, neglected 
by most farmers during the winter 
months. With the long nights and 
many blustery days, one must have the 
greatest care if sufficient-exercise is 
given the animals. The beneficial ef- 
fect of the sunlight, too, should be se- 
cured as much as possible in connec- 
tion with the exercise. No matter how 
blustery the weather, the cows should 
be moved about the lots awhile when 
taken out for water, and on bright, 
warm days, they ought to get every 
hour of exercise possible. However, 


stalls, it should not be done in the 
morning until the sun has taken the 
chill from the atmosphere, as the 
sudden change from the warm stalls 
to the open air will prove too much 
of a shock. 

Systems at Feed-Time, 

With the long, wintry nights and 
short days much irregularity in feed- 
ing is apt to result. Try to be as reg- 
ular as possible in feeding as it pro- 
motes ideal digestion and a greater 
flow of milk. 

While the cows rarely ever will 
drink any appreciable amount of wa- 
ter early in the morning, the evening 
watering should be done before the 
feeding, which will cleanse and en- 
liven the stomach and other digestive 


organs. 
Feed roughage first, as it is easier 
of digestion than the 
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rations, 
while its action tends to invigorate the 
(Continued on Page 3.) 
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~ Use a Manure Spreader 


Is the Advice of a Practical Farmer Who 
Knows It’s Worth From Experience. 


66 ATTRIBUTE much of my success 

| as a farmer to the fact that I have 

made a practice of conserving 

the manure supply, and applying it 

systematically upon the soil,” explain- 

ed a Kansas farmer who is in comfor- 
table circumstances. 

“The handling of the manure supply 
is a bigger subject than some farmers 
realize. The farm that is fertilzed cor- 
rectly will go on producing profitable 
grain crops year after year. The farm 
which receives inefficient applications 
of manure will suffer. 

“There is a right and wrong way of 
handling the manure supply. The best 
way is to remove the manure direct 
from the barn and cattle sheds as fast 
as it accumulates. The fresh manure 
should be applied directly upon the 
land. This process prevents loss; the 
loss which results throughout the 
country owing to inefficient methods of 
handling manure is tremendous. My 
system of handling manure is not over- 
ly expensiv2. I have manure carriers 
in my horve and cattle barns. These 
carriers convey the manure directly to 
the manure spreader. All we have to 
do is to throw the manure in’the car- 
rier. Modern machinery accomplishes 
the rest. I find that the work of han- 
dling the manure is greatly simplified 
by modern machinery. 

“A brother of mine put me on the 
right track. Formerly it was my. habit 
to allow the manure to accumulate in 
piles. The barns were not cleaned 
regularly; frequently, the manure was 
allowed to gather in the barns for sev- 
eral days at a time. 

“To say nothing of the unsanitary 
ezondition of my stables, the loss which 
I sustained by such methods was se- 
vere. I did not realize that I was sus- 
taining a loss at the time. Then one 
day my brother, who is a very success- 
ful farmer, discussed the matter with 
me. He explained that manure rapid- 
ly deteriorated in fertilizing value 
when it was piled out where it was 
subjected to a heating process, as well 
as to the effects of weather extremes. 
My brother explained that when ma- 
nure is piled out for any length of 
time, it should be kept in a storage re- 
ceptacle lined with concrete. The 
storage receptacle would prevent the 
loss of valuable liquid portions, and 
the shelter over the pile would keep 
off moisture. 

“So I decided to spread manure reg- 
alarly with a spreader. I found that 
there were many factors in favor of 
this method. Here are a few of them: 
Manure should be applied as a top 
dressing when it is possible to do so. 
The spreader is the only implement 
which makes the thorough distribu- 
tion of the manure possible; hence, it 
is a necessity when a top dressing is 
applied to a field. 

“J was losing money by spreading 
manure with a fork. It was impossi- 
ble to accomplish an even distribution 
by this method. The manure would be 
lumpy; some patches of ground would 
be too thickly covered, adjoining 
patches would receive only a trace. I 
had to plow the manure under, before 
any crop could be planted. Where the 
manure was thick on the ground the 
weed patches would be numerous; 
where the fertilizer was lacking on the 
soil, it was hard to get anything to 
grow. I was laboring under difficul- 
ties. 

“Another thing: Where the manure 
was applied with a fork and plowed un- 
der in bunches, spaces were formed 
which stopped capillary attractiqn and 
consequently retarded plant growth. 
Out of date, expensive methods, such 
as I was following, were bound to re- 
sult disastrously. o 

“My meadows need some fertilizer. 
When I spread manure upon the grass 
land with a fork the grass under the 
bunches was killed. I found it was 
worse than useless to attempt to fer- 
tilize my meadows in this manner. Ey- 
erything summed up, I was in a quan- 
dary. 


t er my brother persuaded me to 


By Clement, White, Kansas. 


buy a spreader and to handle my sup- 
ply of fertilizer intelligently, things 
began to improve. My expense for 
hired help was cut down. Two men 
could accomplish as much with the aid 
of the spreader, as four or five could 
accomplish with the wagon and fork. 
The manure was distributed evenly. 
Every square foot of ground received 
its share of fertilizer. 

“TI was able to fertilize my grass and 
alfalfa meadows successfully. Conse- 
quent hay crops were fully 20 per cent 
better than preceding ones had been. 
I get excellent results by applying 
the manure during the winter months 
upon ground which was plowed during 
the late summer or fall. The richness 
from the manure follows the moisture 
down into the soil, where it will be im- 
mediately available for growing crops 
the following spring. 

“The yield of all kinds of grain upon 
my land per acre has-increased since 
I began to apply manure evenly as a 
top dressing. All the available rich- 
ness of the manure goes into the soil 
where the roots of growing plants can 
reach it. In my-opinion a manure 
spreader, and plenty of live stock to 
produce manure, will bring success to 
the land owner.” 


INVESTIGATIONS IN USE 
SHOCK CORN FOR SILAGE. 





OF 





Every fall numbers of farmers are 
delaying in getting their silos com- 
pleted and find it necessary to cut 
their. corn and shock it before the 


silo is ready to use in order that the 
corn may not become too ripe. Other 
farmers are interested in refilling 
their silos after its contents have 
been fed out. Both instances require 
that shock corn be put into the silo 
if the silo is used. The Missouri Ex- 
periment Station has investigated the 
possibility of using shock corn for 
silage. During the fall and winter 
of 1913-14, three small silos were 
filled with corn fodder at different 
dates and with varying amounts of 
water. Visits were also made to 
ten or twelve farmers who were us- 
ing silage made of shock corn and 
samples were procured for analysis. 

The opinions of the men who had 
used silage made of shock corn may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. It is a satisfactory feed and 
animals find it more palatable and ap- 
pear to do better on it than when fed 
shock corn. 

2. Silage made in this way is not 
equal to_that made by putting corn 
into the silo at the proper stage. 

8. Refilling a silo in the middle of 
the winter with corn fodder prevents 
the loss in feeding value which oc- 
curs, especially towards spring, when 
fodder is left in the shock. 

4. It fs more convenient to feed 
from the silo than from the shock. 

5. Cattle eat more of the stalk 
when it is in the form of silage, 
thus conserving a large amount of 





feed which, as shock corn, would be 
wasted. 

One Missouri farmer says, “I 
would recommend putting shock corn 
in the silo any time up to February, 
believing it to be much more -valu- 
able as silage than when fed to cat- 
tle from the shock. I prefer puttipg 
in silo at the proper stage, however.” 

Another says, “Where enough wat- 
er was addea there was practically 
no waste. When practical to refill 
we prefer to do so rather than to 
feed the corn fodder in the ordinary 
manner. All things considered we 
find- it more expensive and the feed 
not quite as good as when the silo is 
filled from the field at the proper 
time although superior to the dry 
shock corn.” 

Another farmer writes, “We filled a 
silo in the middle of the winter. Sup- 
plied the water with a hose in the 
silo. Water was taken up rapidly. 
Silage became very hot in 24 hours. 
The silage was in fine condition when 
fed. Stock ate the silage practically 
as Well as fresh corn silage. Better 
to fill one silo three times than to 
build two or three, especially on ac- 
count of the greater facility in get- 
ting help.” 

Another farmer who built his silo 
after the corn was cut and Mled it 
from the shock reports that the silage 
was in good condition and palatable, 
put not as good as when put in at 
the proper time: Stock ate the silage 
almost as freely as they did that 
made in the ordinary way. 

Another farmer who clearly added 
too little water says, “The silage was 
good at first but got drier and drier 
toward the bottom. I do not like dry 
fodder silage.” 

Amount of Water to Add. 

It is doubtful if the putting of dry 
corn fodder into the silo will ever 
become a general practice on account 
of the large amount of water which 
is required to put it in proper con- 
dition. On the majority of farms it 1s 
entirely out of the question to cozx- 
sider putting the dry corn into the 
silo because of not having an abund- 
ant and convenient water supply. The 
studies made at the Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station with dif- 
ferent amounts of water show that 
with corn which has stood in the field 
until thoroughly dried about a ton of 
water must be added for each ton of 
corn fodder in order to get good re- 
sults. This amount of water gives 
the silage about the norma] composi- 
tion found when corn is put into the 
silo at the right stage. If, on ac- 
count of the wet weather, the fodder 
is damp at the time of filling the silo, 
the amount of water may be reduced 
a little but if this amount is much 
less than equal parts with the fodder 
used, more or less mould will de 
velop in the silage. Failure to add 
enough water was the most common 
fault found with the silage made from 
corn fodder in the ten or twelve silos 
visited. The water deficiency was de- 
termined by finding the actual amount 
of watér in the silage by chemical 
methods. In every case of mouldy 
silage, it was found that the amount 
of water was too low. The silage 
that was considered the best for feed- 
ing purposes and which was giving 
the most satisfaction ts» the owner 
contained as much water as would be 
found where equal parts of water and 
corn fodder were mixed _ together. 
The experiments at this station made 
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by filling small silos with fodder to 
which different amounts of water 
had been added, showed the same re- 
sults. Too much water makes the 
silage of poorer quality. It seems 
desirable to use just about one ton 
of water to a ton of dry fodder. It 
is evident -_ it is not altogether 
an easy matter to get the right 
amount of water. Ordinarily there 
is not great danger of getting too 
much water. In order to get enough 
it is necessary to have a water sup- 
ply system which will furnish it 
abundantly and rapidly. 


How to Add Water, 


Another difficulty in putting dry 
corn into the silo is to get the corn 
and the water thoroughly and prop- 
erly mixed. It is not possible to add 
a sufficient amount of water and blow 
it into the silo with the blower. 
Neither is it possible to get the silage 
properly wet if the fodder is run in- 
to the silo dry and then the water 
added from the top. Where this was 
done in some of the silos investigat- 
ed it was found that the water had 
run through the silage in channets 
leaving the other parts perfectly dry. 
One silo contained six feet of water 
in the bottom at one time although a 
good share of the silage near the top 
was dry. The water had been poured 
on the top of the silage. The only 
way to add the water uniformly 
seems to be to spray or sprinkle it 
over the surface evenly in the silo 
as the dry fodder is put in. It is 
practical to add a portion of the wa- 
ter to the corn at the cutter but ordi- 
narily not more than a third of it 
can be put in in this way. In adding 
water it should be found out by 
actual trial how much water is going 
in. It is not possible to specify any 
certain size of stream as the amount 
of water delivered through a pipe or 
hose depends upon the pressure as 
well as the size of the pipe. It ts 
well to measur@ the amount of water 
that runs out of the pipe used in a 
minute or a certain number of min- 
utes and figure from this as to how 
much is being added per ton of rorn 
fodder. 
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Summary. 

Fo sum the matter up, it may be 
said that putting dry corn in the silo 
makes satisfactory feed but not as 
good as silage from corn put in at 
the proper stage. It is not a practical 
thing to do except on farms where a 
water system makes it possible to 
add the necessary amount of water 
and to do it rapidly as the corn goes 
in. The amount of water to be addeé 
should be approximately equal pound 
for pound to the dry fodder put in. — 
Missouri Experiment Station, Colum- 
bia, Mo, 





Authentic records show that cinde<s 
from a forest fire in the tree tops in 
northern Washington' this fall were 
carried a distance of 20 miles, 
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TO REGISTER BREEDING ANIMALS 
FREE FROM DISEASE. 





The spread of tuberculosis by the 
sale of pure-bred cattle for breeding 
purposes has led the federal depart- 
ment of agriculture to propose a plan 
for encouraging the breeding of 
registered animals free from that dis- 
ease. It is unfortunate that tuber- 
culosis exists in many fine pure-bred 
herds. It often happens that a man 
who wishes to improve the breeding 
of his herd will buy an animal from 
one of these diseased herds and un- 
wittingly introduce tuberculosis into 
his own herd. The department is 
undertakirg to establish records of 
pure-bred herds that are free of tu- 
berculosis, so that people who wish 
to buy fine stock will know where 
they can be assured of getting. heal- 
thy animals. 

After applying the tuberculin test, 
which will be done free of charge, an 
official public record will be kept 
showing all herds which can be certi- 
fied as free from tuberculosis, and it 
is proposed to publish the names and 
addresses of the breéders whose herds 
are on this record. The plan is pure- 
ly voluntary. Herds will be tested 
only when the owners desire it and 
agree to the conditions. Publicity 
may also be given to these herds at 
expositions and fairs by placards up- 
on the pens, and it is expected that 
separate exhibition classes will be 
established for such cattle. 

Owners of tested herds will be ex- 
pected to slaughter animals that are 
affected seriously, as such are apt.to 
be dangerous disseminators of tu- 
berculous infection. Some states 
provide for reimbursement for ant- 
mals slaughtered under such circum- 
stances. Arrangements may be made 
for retaining animals showing no 
clinical evidence of tuberculosis in 
quarantine for breeding purposes 
when it is desired to preserve and 
perpetuate certain strains. 





BOYS AND GIRLS IN PIG CLUB 
CONTEST DO THINGS. 





The contest of members of pig 
clubs at the Louisiana State Fair at 
Shreveport, it is reported, was the 
most successful of these contests 
, Which have been held each year since 
the work was inaugurated. Although 
the fair authorities had limited the 
number of pigs to 150, boys from all 
over the state shipped 185 entries. 

Clarence Martin, 16 years old, from 
Crowley, La. showed a purebred 
Tamworth sow pig, 10 months old, 
weighing 450 pounds. In open com- 
petition against all breeders his pig 
won first in class, junior champion, 
and reserve grand champion. Young 
Martin raised this pig on forage crops 
and fattened her in a rice field after 
harvest, therefore he had practically 
no expense for fattening. 

Alice McCoy, 14 years old, of Caddo 
Parish, La., showed a purebred Berk- 
shire sow pig weighing 460 pounds at 
10 months of age. Alice bought the 
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studies. A set of examination ques- 
tions and papers written by pupils 
in 1846 in Springfield, Mass. was 
found in the attic of one of the schoo! 
buildings. The examination covered 
spelling, geography, arithmetic, and 
writing. The same examination was 
given in 1906 to pupils of correspond- 
ing age and grade in Springfield. The 
pupils in 1906 did on the average 11 
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pig on credit for $7.50 last spring 
from a man who was interested in 
pig club work. Her entry won the 
sweepstakes in the club competition 
and won first in class against all 
Berkshire breeders exhibiting. On a 
strictly market basis of 7 cents a 
pound, the pig is worth $32.20, but 
Alice has an offer of $50-for the ani- 
mal. It is said that this one pig = 
worth more than Alice’s father’s cot- 


ton crop under present unfavorable 


conditions. 

These results of efforts on the part 
of a boy and a girl are truly remark- 
able. They should act as a stimulus 
to others. What one boy or one girl 
can do, others can do. Who can beat 
these records? 





SHIP EGGS BY PARCEL POST. 





At this time of the year when eggs 
are scarce the demand greatly ex- 
ceeds the supply of fresh (newly laid) 
eggs. There are a great many 
housewives in towns and cities who 
would be very glad indeed to make 
arrangements with farmers to re- 
ceive a stated supply of newly laid 
eggs every week or so and pay a lit- 
tle more for such eggs than the reg- 
ular market price. The biggest ob- 
jection to shipping eggs by parcel 
post at the present time is the cost 
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The Patrons of Husbandry of 

Storm Lake, Buena Vista coun- 
ty, Iowa, claim that, so far as 

& being a failure, their Patrons’ 

* warehouse has saved its cost tn 

= @ single item of coal, the price 
in the neighborhood haying been 
reduced from $6.50 to from $1.50) 
to $3 per ton. 





Mr. Cochran, of Hillhurst, 
Canada, has recently purchased 
from George Murray of Racine, 
Wis.,.a number of Shorthorns, 
including six Duch of the 
Bates stock. This said to be 
the largest private sale of Short- 
horns ever made in this country. 





A Breeding Mule.—The great- 
est curiosity at the famous ac- 








per cent better in spelling, 6 per 
cent better in arithmetic, 13 per cent 
better in geography, and noticeably 
better in writing than the pupils in 
1846. Similar tests have been made 
in other parts of the country with the 
same results. 

These new studies which have en- 


of satisfactory egg carriers. How- 
ever, the difference in price paid for 
newly laid eggs on the farm and that 
ordinarily paid for them in cities 
will more than pay for the egg pack- 
age and also the postage. 





AMERICAN SCHOOLS TODAY AND riched our schools today have, there- 
YESTERDAY. fore, not interfered in the least with 

se the efficiency in the older studies. 

Our schools today are so different Parents should be the more ready to 


give their moral and financial sup- 
port to the schools and to the efforts 
of the teachers, 


from those of a generation or two 
ago that parents often doubt the ca- 
pacity of the present schools to edu- 
eate the children as well as the 
schools in former days were able tv. 
The schools today have a greater va- 
riety of studies. Many branches are 
taught today which were not taught 
formerly, such as domestic science, 
manual arts, commerce, and agricul- 
ture. Many parents, therefore, feel 
that the older fundamental studies 
have been neglected and that their 
children can not read, write, spell ~ 
and figure as well as they themselves 
as pupils could. 

This attitude is perhaps a part of 
the tendency to praise “the good old 
days.” As a matter of fact, recent 
investigations have shown that the 
pupils in the schools today do as well 
and in many instances better than 
the pupils of a former generation 
even ih the traditional fundamental 





BEWARE HOG CHOLERA CURES, 





That there is not a remedy known 
which will cure cholera in sick hogs 
is the opinion expressed by Dr. F. B. 
Hadley in a circular. “Hog Cholera, 
Questions and Answers,” just publish- 
ed by the Agricultural Experiment 
station of the University of Wisconsin. 

Many, if not all, of such remedies 
on the market today have been care- 
fully tested by one or more experi- 
ment stations with the result that 
their use is not being recommended. 

“The favorable results which some- 
times follow the use of these patent 
medicines or cures,” says Dr. Hadley, 
“should be attributed to the natural 
immunity of the animals rather than 
to any curative effect of the remedy.” 

Very many of the important ques- 
tions about hog cholera are answered 
in this new circular, copies of which 
residents of that state may obtain by 
applying tc the director of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Madison. 
The hog cholera problem should be 
studied by farmers everywhere. “Pre- 
vention is better than cure.” 


World. 


(Issue of Jan. 10, 1895.) 

4 great many horses are being 
exported to England .and Scot- 
land this winter. In one week 
during December over 300 were 
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shipped, mostly of the road- 
horse type. 
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FEED THE COW LIBERALLY. 





In the cotton-growing sections of 
the South, where comparatively few 
cattle have been kept and where they 
have not been regarded as a source 
of profit, the idea has become preva- 
lent that profitable cattle are those 
that consume little feed. It should 
be remembefed, however, that the 





You will find that Southwest- 
ern Missouri will bring some- 
thing to the front besides lead, 
zinc and the best wheat and flour 
in the country. We expect to be 
proud of our horses, and are 
proud of our climate—L. JB, 
Clement. 





The Jefferson County Dairy- 
men’s Association was organized 
at Festus, Mo. last Saturday. 
Members were enrolled and 
Thos. Munson, of Horine, elected 
president, and R. M. Baker, of 
Peverly, secretary and treasurer. 


Of 400 abandoned farms in 
Massachusetts, 150 have been 
sold at an average price of $1.50 


tain amount of feed. If ju8t enough 
feed is given .to support the body, 
there is nothing left for the produc- 
tion of milk. Cow feeds generally 
are worth much ore in the form 
milk, cream and *vtter than in the 
form, of feed, z ' > cow that can 
vert the musi te: 4 into the most 
these products is the most profit- 
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Essential Factor in 


Pruning Orchard Trees 


Production of First- 


Class Fruit-=-Reasons and Directions. 
By Prof. C. J. Hayden, Mississippi. 


HEN pruning becomes a “limiting 
W factor,” it is absolutely neces- 
sary in the production of first- 
class fruit, that will bring a remunera- 
tive price on the market. The aim of 
the grower, whether a commercial or- 
chardist or one with a few trees on 
the farm, should be to produce annual 
crops that are valuable for home or 
market use. This can be done only 
where the many orchard operations 
are carried out, pruning being one of 
the three essential factors. 

In pruning, no hard and fast rules 
can be given. It is necessary that the 
individual grower have in mind an 
ideal and then prune to produce and 
maintain this ideal. Many varieties of 
fruits differ in their growth, and this 
characteristic varies under different 
climatic conditions and other environ- 
ments. There are several Lames 
that are the game in every iocality and 
the operator must necessarily 





When to Prune. 
It is a well-known fact that winter 
pruning will incite wood growth, and 
summer pruning, if done at the proper 


time, will increase and hasten the 
formation of fruit buds. This is espe- 
cially true of the apple, and is to be 
recommended where varieties are 
planted that have a tendency to bear 
alternate years. If winter pruning is 
excessive, undesirable water-sprouts 
are produced. This adventitious growth 
is often taken advantage of in the ren- 
ovating . of neglected orchards or 
where old trees are in need of a new 
top. Summer pruning should be prac- 
ticed just as the fruit buds begin to 
form. This work consists in the shear- 
ing off a portion of the current sea- 
@on’s growth. The removal of surplus 
branches and the thinning of the tree 
is left until the dormant season. 

There are two common types of 
trees; viz, open-center and pyramidal. 
In the former, the central leader is re- 
moved, and a number of lateral are se- 
lected to form the scaffold branches. 
Trees with an upright habit of growth 
should be pruned to this system. The 
yellow transparent apple is a typical 
example of this habit of growth. The 
pyramidal tree is where the central 
stem is permitted to grow and this 
constitutes the principal framework of 
the tree. Wide-spreading varieties, 
like the Winesap, do best when allowed 
to assume such a type. 

To prune intelligently, a knowledge 
of the fruiting habits of the trees is 
essential. On the apple and pear, the 
fruit buds will invariably be found on 
two-year-old wood, while those of the 
peach are produced on wood of the 
preceding year’s growth, The main 


object then should be to so pi-une the 
trees as to keep the bearing surface 
close to the ground; 


to oper up the 


trees to afford sufficient sunlight and 
air to every part of the branches; to 
remove all crowding and surplus 
growth;>-to produce a maximum num- 
ber of fruit buds each year; and, to 
facilitate such orchard operations as 
spraying and harvesting of fruit. 
Detailed Directions. 


The peach can be pruned more se- 
verely than most fruits. Such treat- 
ment is necessary to keep the bearing 
wood close to the ground. An open- 
center tree is desired. Each year re- 
move from one-third to two-thirds of 
the past season’s growth. The growth 
of peach trees is always progressive 
and if not kept in bound, afttr sev- 
eral years of such growth, the trees 
will be nothing more than a brush pile 
in tho air. 


young succulent growth, hence a slow 
mature growth is desirable. After the 
trees have been planted out for sev- 
eral years, establish a sod and cease 
cultivation and prune moderately each 
year. When the disease appears, 
prune and destroy injured wood. 

In removing large limbs, cut them 
close to the main stem. To heal, it is 
necessary that the wound intercept a 
portion of the downward elaborated 
plant food. If possible, it is always 
best not to remove large limbs; but if 
this must be done, paint the injured 
parts with white lead paint. Such a 
protective covering will keep out dis- 
ease germs until the wound has cal- 
loused. 

The work of pruning cannot be 
learned in a short while. One must 
exercise a little common sense, and in 
time the art will be acquired. Secure 
first-class tools; viz, pruning saw, 
hand shears, and long handled loppers. 
Study the individual tree and decide 
upon the parts to be removed before 
beginning to work. Have some rea- 
son for the removal of every branch. 





GOVERNMENT CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
INSECTS SHOWS PROGRESS. 





The control of such dangerous in- 
sects as the gipsy moth, cotton-boll 
weevil, alfalfa weevil, green bug, and 
potato tuber-moth, has kept the office 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s entomologist busy during 
the past year, according to the Aew an- 
nual report. The gipsy moth cam- 
paign, waged also against its cousin 
the brown-tail moth, has been very en- 
couraging, there being a marked de- 
crease this year in the numbers of 
both these pests. Parasites and bee- 
tles that attack these dangerous in- 
sects have been introduced and have 
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A Four-Year-Old Peach Tree Before Being Frees.” 
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been largely instrumental in bringing 
about good results. 

A combination spray, composed of 
lime-sulphur, arsenate of lead, and nic- 
otine, has been used successfully dur- 
ing the year by many orchard growers, 
to control insects and fungous dis- 
eases. Other poisons to control or- 
chard insects have been developed and 
are now being tested. Arsenical 
sprays are being made more practica- 
ble for use in combating cranberry 
pests in New Jersey. Effective spray- 
ing has also been done in the pecan 
orchards of the South, interested grow- 
ers aiding the department in the work. 
Remedies are also being recommended 
and developed for pests that endanger 
apple, peach and pear orchards. 


Boll Weevil. 


The boll weevil did about $30,000,000 
worth of damage to the cotton crop in 
1913. Nearly 18,000 square miles of 
new territory became infested during 
the year. Every effort is being made 
to control these depredations, particu- 
larly by the use of powdered ortho- 
arsenate of lead, and hand-picking of 
cotton squares and bolls. Arsenate of 
lead was tried with varying results and 
ihe question of its succeas ; 
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dus. it 
lolets growing areas a cotton 
field seem to give another cotton pest, 
the red spider, an opportunity to work, 
and the department recommends the 
destruction of this harmless-appearing 
flower to control the spider. Other 
measures suggested as a result of in- 
vestigations in South Carolina are the 
destruction of winter food plants and 
pokeweed around fields, the plowing 
of wide dust barriers around isolated 
infested places, and spraying with po- 
tassium sulphid. 
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PROTECTING FRUIT TREES FROM 
DAMAGE BY MICE. 


The work of the field mice ig great- 
est in hard winters with deep snows 
and the results are many times not 
detected until we begin spring work 
in our orchards. They gnaw the bark 
and often girdle the trunk just at the 
surface of the ground and make bridge- 
grafting necessary to save the lift of a 
tree. 

A clean, tidy place harbors few 
mice, and so it should be with out or- 
chards. See to it that tall grass, weeds, 
and other annual growths which be- 
come lodged about the trunks of trees 
are removed. They make an excellent 
harbor in which these little animals 

Cover crops are inductive to the hab- 
like to spend the winters. 
itation of mice, especially clover and 
alfalfa, where they are sown in solid 
blocks throughout the orchard and al- 
lowed to grow to a considerable height. 
A good plan is to mow down the dead 
stalks for three of four feet around the 
base and rake it back, leaving the 
ground clean next to the tree. After 
the first snow falls, tramp firmly close 
about the trees, thus compasting the 
grass so mice can. not find shelter un- 
derneath. Another plan that works 
well where mice are numerous and lia- 
ble to do damage is to mound up earth 
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around the body of the trees to the 
height of six to ten inches. This 

should be removed in the spring after 
all danger of attack is passed. 

Border fences of rocks, shrubbery, 
and hedges are excellent harbors for 
mice. Here they can find shelter and 
a safe breeding place. The only meth- 
od to pursue in this case is to plan for 
their destruction by the use of poisons 
or repellent washes put on the trunks 
of the trees. 





the use of Portland cement the consis- 
tency of common paint for holding the 
poison, and applying to trunks of trees 
with a stiff brush. 

2. Strychnine is the most satisfac- 
tory poison for field mice. Although a 
deadly poison and dreaded by many 
people, yet with the proper caution if 
can be safely used. Various baits can 
be used with it, such as wheat, corn« 
meal, oatmeal and bran. The bait 
should be soaked over night in a poison 
syrup which may be prepared as fol- 
lows: 

Dissolve an ounce of strychnia sul< 
phate in a pint of boiling water, add 
a pint of thick molasses syrup and stir 
thoroughly. A few drops of oil of anise 
may be added to scent the syrup. 
While hot, pour over one-half bushel of 
one of the above mentioned baits and 
mix thoroughly: if too wet, add a little 
more of the dry material to take up exe 
cessive moisture; if not wet enough, 
add warm water until the mixture ig 
all wet. There should be moisture 
enough to wet every particle and yet 
not enough to make sloppy and causé¢ 
dripping. Let the poisoned bait stand 
over night. Then apply in small bitg 
with a spoon or small paddle in ob-< 
scure, sheltered places where the farm 
animals and birds can not get it, bee 
cause of the danger of poisoning them, 





Spraying—Look over the orchard 
well and find out how much scale there 
is present, and if the infestation is bad 
an application of concentrated lime- 
sulphur should be made right away. It 
is now time to get the spray pumps, 
etc., into shape. Go over the material 
on hand and get off the orders for new 
nozzles, extension rods and other es- 
sentials at an early date. The outfit 
should be ready for work when the 
time arrives to apply the sprays—now 
is the time to prepare. 








The Same Peach Tree After Pruning. 
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Winter Work In Orchards 


Put Trees In Shape for Better Fruit---Spray 
for Scale Before Buds Swell. 


of idleness as is too often the 

case in orchards, should be a 
period of activity. It is the time 
when some of the most important 
and effective work of the whole year 
may be done. 

The fact that the foliage has fallen 
enables the orchardist to examine 
his trees carefully and detect such 
serious insect pests, plant diseases 
and other tree troubles as may have 


W) or ai far from being a -period 


commonly ecalle@d “shot hole borers.” 
These tiny pests prefer to winter 
over in branches which are weaken- 
ed or dying, and in such may some- 
times be found, by thousands, await- 
ing springtime, to spread their ac- 
tivities to other limbs about them. 
Some of our winter birds are of con- 
siderable value from their activities 
against these and other pests in the 
orchard. The chicadee, ruby crowned 
and golden crowned kKinglets, and the 











escaped attention before this time. 
Such diseases as cankers of various 
gorts may be located and treated, 
since at this time they are easily 
found and as labor is slack can be 
treated to good advantage. For fuil 
directions as to best methods of 
treating canker write in to your ex- 
periment station before beginning 
work. 

Pruning is another operation which 
deserves attention during the winter 
period. When moderately and care- 
fully done winter pruning is of great 
value, not alone in improving the 
shape of the trees, but also in stimu- 
lating new growth. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that too 
much even 6f a good thing may work 
to disadvantage and too heavy win- 
ter pruning should be avoided. in 
winter pruning several points should 


be kept in mind. The first aim 
should be to remove all dead or 
seriously injured limbs. The trees 


should be opened up to some degree, 
but care should be taken not to 
prune too heavily on the south and 
west sides for this purpose and sw 
expose the tree to danger of sun- 
burn during summer. The tips of 
branches may generally be cut back 
somewhat to make firmer and more 
symmetrical growth. All wounds 
made in pruning should be treated at 
once with some paint to cover the 
surface and prevent the entrance of 
disease spores. For this purpose a 
material very commonly used is white 
lead and raw linseed oil, though some 
of the prepared tree wound paints 
may be used. Care should be taken 
to avoid leaving stubs in cutting off 
limbs since these will not cover well 
and will remain a constant source of 
entrance for various plant diseases. 
The cut should be cleanly made and 
Bmooth with the surface from which 
the limb is. separated. 
Destroy Shot Hole Borers. 

In the dead and broken limbs 
which are removed in pruning, close 
examination will disclose minute 
holes, about the size of number eight 
shot, indicating the presence of frurt 
tree bark beetles, or as they are 
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An Apple Tree Praned to the Open-Uenter rome 








hairy woodpecker have been ob- 
served digging these larvae from be- 
neath the bark. It gees without 
saying that to such harmiess and 
beneficial birds as these every fruit 
grower should extend fullest protec- 
tion. 

Since these shot~hole borers and 
numerous other pests will winter 
over in dead wood it is evident that 
all prunings, dead and broken limbs 
and the like should be burned during 
the winter together with any “brush 
heaps” or other piles of orchard 
waste. You may thus destroy not 
only the various .insects hibernating 
there but also rid your orchard of a 
source of biack rot, brown rot and 
kindred fungus troubles. 

Spray for Scale. 

Winter offers the best time of the 
whole year for effective work against 
San Jose scale since the trees are 
dormant and spray materials may be 
applied strong enough to kill the 
scale and yet have no danger of m- 
jury to the trees through the foliage. 
It may be said here that the only 
really effective treatment against 
San Jose scale is by use of lime- 
sulphur or some of the miscible oils. 
This is particularly true with peach, 
and all dormant spraying with lime- 
sulphur on peach should be com- 
pleted before the buds have begun to 
open. 

Winter. also offers a splendid time 
for work against the “borers,” and 
these should be thoroughly “wormed 
out.” This worming should be very 
carefully done, however, using care 
to -avoid girdling the trees, cutting 
across the grair as little as possibie 
and using a racner stiff, sharp-point- 
ed wire to probe the burrows and 
thus avoid excessive use of the knife. 
The larvae of the codling moth, to- 
gether with numerous other pests 
and insect eggs, find shelter under 
the rough flakes of bark on the tree 
trunks, and by scraping the trunk 
with an olc toe we may expose these 
to their natural enemies as well as 
to the effects Gf weather and sprays 
when appli-d. 





Among other things that may well 


be done in winter is the thorough 
overhauling of spray machinery to 
see that everything is in workmg 
order before the rush of spring work 
opens up. The engine should be 
cleaned and tested, the relief valves, 

les, hose and nozzles looked over. 
‘o avoid loss of time in the midst 
of spraying operations, when every 
day’s delay means loss of dollars 
dropping as wormy apples, it is well 
to have on hand an extra relief 
valve, nozzles and similar parts. 

A definite plan of operation for the 
coming year should be worked out 


together with a definite spraying 
schedule, and order the necessary 
materials for your spray mixtures. 


If you do not feel certain as to just 
when or how to spray for the differ- 
ent troubles present in your orchard, 
write to your experiment station for 
advice. Be sure to describe your 
pests accurately and if possible send 


in specimens of the pest or injury 
to aid in securing correct advice. All 
inquiries sent in to the station will 
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Just now the insects which prey 
upon our fruits are secking winter 
quarters. They are preparing for 
next year’s crop of their species. 
They will be ali ready to take the 
goods the gods provide them next 


May. Can you not afford to do a lit- 
tle work to circumvent their plans’ 
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shelter of some brush or weed pile 
And then in some cases the eggs or 
cocoons are left upon the tree in the 
shelter of some flimsy web and de- 
cayed leaf cluster. Now, the line of 
action in fighting them fs clearly m- 
dicated. Pick up and feed to hogs 
all the decaying fruit. Burn all 
weeds and grass and brush so that 
the ground will be clear about your 
trees. Then go over your trees and 
hand-pick all the nests of eggs and 
cocoons. If you will do this faith- 
fully, you have gome a long way 
toward making spraying unnecessary. 





BONE MEAL FOR HYACINTHS, 





When hyacinth or tulip bulbs have 
made roots enough in the dark closet, 
cellar, or pit, to be brought into the 
light for foliage and flower develop- 


ment, they can be made to produce 
much heavier foliage and lafger and 
finer spikes of bloom, if-the. Boi 
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mixed into the soil at the surface 
with a little splinter or semething 


with which the surface of the soil 


may be stirred, and then giving the 
earth a libera) 
strength to the roots will do wender# 
im plant development. 
than half a teaspoonful of the bone 
meal] will be enough for cach ania 


soaking to carry 
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You ean do it, az easy as not. There, 
are three main ways in which the iIn- 
sect crop is carried over to the new 
year. The worms and bugs crawl out 
of the decaying fruit upon the ground 
and burrow in the soil, or seek the 
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OF BREEDING—WHICH? 











Editor, Rural World:—In the new 
year just beginning the good old 
Rural World should be of greater 
benefit to horse breeders than it has 
Keep your mule 
colts until the Republicans get m 
again,” is the way the Boliver Free 
Press puts it. Ever, more or less, re- 
ducing the price of American farm 
products has been the effect of tariff 
reduction; to that, beginning 1915, 1s 
added a Eurepean war that bas de- 
moralized the cotton markets of the 
United States, and there has not been 
the usual demand for cotton mules of 
other years. The war demand has 
been and is more for horses than 
mules. While conditions now are 
and will be unsettled for some time to 
come, we are depleting our horse sup- 
ply by exportation of army horses to 
the extent, authorities say, of 500,000 
horses, 

A few are being shipped for breed- 
ing purposes. In the last shipment 
were probably the two best living 
sons of McKinney—Del Coronado, 
2:0944, with 14 trotters and 5 pacers, 
and Zolock (p), 2:05%, with 19 trot- 
ters and 27 pacers to his credit. 

Europe has up to 1914 ignored our 
pacers for breeding purposes. Years 
ago John H. Wallace contended for 
the oneness of the two gaits, the trot 
and the pace, while using his very 
best endeavors to show that we owed 
to Messenger all there was in the 
American trotter. Whether Mr. Wal- 
lace was right in his contention of 
the oneness of the two gaits or not, 
we do now know that to the pacing 
blood in Black Jin and her daughter, 
One Eye, and the imported Norfolk 
trotter, Bellefounder, united with the 
untraced pacing blood in Amazonia, 
gave us Hambeltonian, and having 
reached that conclusion we must-see 
that Mr. Wallace’s contention that to 
the gray horse Messenger we owe 
the American trotter is worse than 
preposterous. Although Count Orloff 
used Smetauka for 19 seasons and 
from him developed the Russian Or- 
loff, it is now understood that only 
for the use of the Dutch pacing dam 
of Barrs, his long use of Smetauka 
would have been without results. 

I have spoken earlier in this article 
of Imp Bellefounder, a direct de- 
cendent of The Shales horse, the or- 
iginal Norfolk trotter, the first horse 
to trot 14 miles in one hour. Belle- 
founder from One Eye sired the 
Charles Kent mare that, in 1845, was 
bred to the cross road pacing horse, 
Tom Thumb, and produced Belle, the 
dam of Green’s Bashaw. Fan, dam 
of Harry Clay 45, 2:29, to wagon in 
1864, was also by Bellefounder, and 
also Jenny Lind, dam of Dersu, 2:30, 
and Tackey, 2:26, the dam of Pilot 
Medium, the greatest of all the sons 
of Happy Medium. It only took the 
addition of the blood of the untraced 
pacer Shaddow to give us Peter the 
Great (4), 2:07%, the acknowledged 
greatest aged sire. 

I know of no place that so fully 
hits the bull’s eye of the old para- 
phrase “the blind’leading the blind,” 
than the editor of The Horse Review 
shows in his extended article, “Breed- 
ing Then and Now,” in the Christmas 
mumber of the Review, where he 
takes John H. Wallace to task as fol- 
lows: “John H. Wallace was led to 
wrongheadedness in his propaganda 
for the use of pacing blood and 
preachment of the doctrine that speed 
at the pace is speed at the trct.’ The 
preachment of the doctrine that ‘speed 
at the trot is the only thing that 
Yes, Mr. Harvey, but there 
is one more important truth yet. In 
Russia, as in the United States, we 
have never got a horse yet without 
the pacing habit of action close up, 
to trot 14 miles in an hour, or a 
single mile in 2:30. 

Take the strongly bred pacing 


‘mare, Fern Leaf, dam of Shamrock 
(2), 2:25, the first entire horse to 
trot in that time at his age; bred to 
the Sore, a cerrupted trotter, Sidney 
(p), 2:19, we got Thistle, 2:13%. We 
bred him to a pacing daughter of 
Guy Wilkes and got Guy Thistle (p), 
2:18, and bred a daughter of E 
Cliff out of a Shetland pony mare anc 
got Lotta, 2:08%, trotting. 

The history of the American trotter 
is full of things that long ago should 
have convinced Mr. John L. Hervey 
that Mr. John H. Wallace was aiming 
too low in calling the trot and pace 
interchangable and. practically one. 
It (the pace) is the corner stone of 
the trotting structure, and the only 
source of further possible improve- 
ment in this or any other country. Of 
our thousands of 2:30 trotters, there 
is not one that does not get his speed 
from the pacing habit of action. 
Axworthy, 2:15%, owes more to 
Young Daisy, his 2nd dam, than to 
his sire, Axtell, 2:12, trotting. Ax- 
teen, 2:11%, probably the greatest 
son of Axworthy, not even excepting 
Gen. Watts (3); 2:06%, will get as 
much from the double St. George 
pacing cross in his dam, Protine, 
2:11%, as from his sire, and in the 
two the pacing. is well doubled up. 
It all points the same way, Mr. Her- 
vey. Develop the trot when you get 
it, but don’t try to get it from any 
other source than where it is, the 
pace.—L. E. Clement, Pierce City, Mo. 





RAISING COLTS ON THE FARM. 





The high prices of horses has led 
many farmers to raising colts as a 
side-line. And there is no other thing 
that fits into average farm conditions 
as well. During the winter and early 
spring little farm work is performed 
and the horses might as well raise a 
few colts. 

On the most farms it is best to 
have the mares foal in the spring so 
that by the time the spring work 
starts the horses are ready for the 
harness. Colts should be weaned at 
six months in some cases. A great 
number of colts stop growing after 
being weaned. This is due to the 
owner in almost ever case. The colt 
should be eating grain before wean- 
ing and good pasture provided. In 
this way no setbacks will occur in 
the colt’s growth. 

Many farmers make the mistake of 
keeping their colts in the barn too 
much. A good warm stall is a fine 
thing on stormy days and at night, 
but let them out during the day, even 
if it is a little cold. 

For the last few years there has 
been a steady increase in the price of 
good horses. There never will be a 
time when horses will pay better 
than at the present. The farmer who 
has money im the bank or who is 
looking for a good paying-investment 
should consider raising colts. Sup- 
pose you have a team of mares worth 
five hundred dollars. If you had that 
amount in the bank you would not 
get over ten dollars interest, but if 
you raise two colts you would get 
over a hundred dollars. Is there any 
other thing that will pay as well? If 
there is, I and .a lot of other farmers 
would be pleased to know what it is. 

Of course there is an element of 
risk to it as well as to any other 
business, but where common-sense 
methods are used, raising colts is no 
harder than raising a crop of wheat; 
and there is a lot more money in it.- 
Bernard B. Coffin in The Farmer, St. 
Paul. 





ABOUT TROTTERS AND PACERS. 





Harry Stokes, the Urbana, Ohio, 
trainer, expects to have a star pacer 
next season in Prince Dumas, 2:12%. 





The yearling trotter, Fred Axworthy, 
by Simon Axworthy, 2:13%, that the 
Galesburg, IIL, trainer, Glen Rodman, 
recently drove in 2:13%, is said to bea 
great ‘colt. 





Peter the Great, 2:071%4, leads the 
sires with 42 new performers for the 
year. This is the largest number by 
any one sire that ever entered the list 
in a single season. 





The stallion should be no more a 
“boarder” from now on than the brood 
mare. Let his work earn his feed. 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE 
CATTLE BUSINESS IN THE 
WEST. 














It has become a settled rule these 
days to appoint committees to in- 
vestigate anything and everything 
and determine the cause and effect of 
the things investigated. Following 
the rule I suggested to some cattle- 
men who had been in the business 


from the time*that a long horn from 
Texas was a greater curiosity than a 
buffalo, that we meet and tell some- 
things of the cattle raising business 
that might be of benefit to those who 
felt inclined to take up the work 
where we left off. We are of the 
unanimous opinion that compared to 
any other business nothing today 
presents itself that is better, and that 
no business has beén conducted in a 
more reckless and extravagant man- 
ner. 

The three of us agreed that the 
time is past when men could go to 
the bank and borrow money, buy cat- 
tle, turn them loose on the range 
without a reasonable amount of pro- 
tection in the way ofhay and winter 
pastures. We are of one mind that 
if this protection is given that the 
slogan, “Safety First” is assured. 
While we admit the range area is 
somewhat narrowed down and al- 
ready occupied, the number of cattle 
can be increased by raising hay to 
feed in case of deep snow and scant 
pasturage on the range. The time 
was, and is to some extent yet, when 
cattle owners figured whether it was 
better to let a thousand dollars worth 
of cattle die or buy a thousand dot?- 
lars worth of hay and save them. 
This is the one way of doing business 
that has brought range cattle growing 
into disrepute, to say nothing about 
the barbarous cruelty inflicted on 
helpless starving creatures. 

On the western slope of the Rocky 
mountains lies a vast region unoccu- 
pied and still in- about the same con- 
dition it was thirty or forty years 
ago. Good ranches can be made 
there at comparatively small expense 
on which can be grown alfalfa that 
will end winter disasters and reduce 
the losses to a minimum. Along the 
Bear, Snake and Green rivers in Colo- 
rado and between those streams, as 
well as farther west, north and south, 
are several million acres of govern- 
ment land open to homestead and 
desert entry. The western half of 
Moffat county has no more than one 
person to two sections of land. This 
part of the country can furnish hun- 
dreds of homes for men who would 
like to engage in cattle raising in a 
small way to begin with and enlarge 
their herds as they increase the num- 
ber of their hay stacks. The more 
hay stacks the better one’s credit at 
the bank and at the stores. 

The reason the western half of 


Moffat county lacks settlers is owing 
to the distance from the railroad, but 
in making a successful ranchman and 
cattleman this is no disadvantage. A 
banker once told me he had always 
noticed that the men who-lived farth- 
est from ‘town raised the best and 
most of everything. Bankers are busy 
people so it does not help a fellows 
credit if -he is loafing in town. As vo 
the “loneliness of farm life” we are 
of one opinion that we never had time 
to be lonely, that persons who are 
lonely on a ranch had better not go 
onto one. Mén and women whose am- 
bition rises no higher than to walk 
the pavement and attend picture 
shows are not apt to make much of 
a success in town or out. While all 
the grains, vegetables, grasses and 
fruits, apples, pears, plums and apri- 
cots are raised in parts of the coun- 
try I am describing, they require 
twice the work and several times the 
risk that is attached to the raising 
of cattle, horses or sheep. The land 
is there with firewood in abundance 
close at hand and pine timber for 
logs and lumber. _Cedars for posts 
are within reasonable distance, all to 
be had for the taking. Cattle raising 
can not fail with hay in reserve— 
plenty of hay and still more hay. 
Then Providence and the banker will 
be within hailing distance in times 
of famine. —J. S. Hoy, in Denver Field 
and Farm. 





NOT DEAD, 





Here is an item from the Nebraska 
Farm Journal which makes amusing 
reading: The man who believes that 
automobiles are driving the buggy and 
road horse out of the country, ought to 
have been in town at the band concert 
last Saturday_night. The glistening of 
new buggies could be seen all around 
the square. Dealers are selling them 
by the carload. The boys declare a mo- 
tor is no good to go to see a girl with. 
It costs too much; it stops when it 
should not; sometimes it makes too 
much noise, and the folks know just 
when you drive up to the girl’s home. 
So they are as yet preferring the buggy 
for courting. The boys say the motor 
car has other faults, such as requiring 
two hands to drive. 














Cow PEAS Michigan Favorite, New Era and Whippoor- 
will Cow Peas. Recleaned and high germina- 
tinots. 


BROWN, Lagrange, U 
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RATS AND MICE 


QUICKLY EXTERMINATED 





“No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever. Sure, 
yet perfectly harmless except to rodents. 
Secret originally cost $100, but we will send 
it post paid for only 25 cents.” 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. Send me 25 cents for 20 
high-class assorted post cards, and I will 
send you the Rat and Mice exterminator re- 
ceipt FREE. Your money returned if you 
are not entirely satisfied. Address 


MILTON BOSS, 
4421 17th Ave., Rock Island, Il. 





This Splendid Watch Free 


Our fully guaranteed 
American made -Watch is 
highly engraved, stem- 





wind, stem set, simulated 
old finish; desirable size 
‘or ladies or gents; late thin 
model, faney bevel, new de- 
sign. Given free for selling 
only 20 large, beautiful art 
and religious pictures at 10c 
each. We trust you with 
pictures until sold. Send 
name today. We give a 
splendid fob for promptness. 


PEOPLE'S SUPPLY C@., Dept. B. W., ST. LOUIS. MO, 
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published in America. It 
above all A NEWSPAPER, and 


ho desires tc keep 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, whe has read { for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEEK issue cf the 


Louis Globe-Democrat 


PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $i, 
BifrOitb ats, SUMPARISON. the sigrest“ tnd cheaper 

& and c 
STRICTLY 

aoe Ae Tae 
and impartially. IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, 
v thoroughly but hag 

Gaily paper. while its great variety ef weil 


ean INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 


Bample Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING CO. 


Sr. LOUIS, MO. 
BORAL WiITHan ADDAESS. BOTH FOR $1.00 NET 


million readers, 
mationa] news and 
UBLICAN 
NEWS PRO 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
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MAKING THE WINTER DAIRY 
HERD PAY. 














(Continued from Page 3.) 
digestive organs for the reception of 
the stronger grains. After the animals 
have munched the roughage a few 
minutes give the grain, and try to ar- 
range the milking while the cows con- 
tentedly eat their most tempting and 
palatable rations. They will stand 
more quietly and the quantity of milk 
received is apt to be the maximum. 

One more most important point: Do 
not feed by any hard and set rules; 
but study. individuak tastes: amemg the 
different: members: oftthe herd-= What 
suits one cow and stimulates a heavy 
flow: of milk; may be altogether 
wrong for some other member. The 
necessary quantities for different cows 
likewise may vary greatly. Feed ev- 
ery cow all she will eat up clean at 
each meal—never any more! Here, 
too, is where the detection of the 
“boarders” takes place, as some cows 
will eat twice as much feed as others; 
yet produce no more milk. 





AVOID FROZEN ROOTS. 


rt 
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“Never feed frost-bitten potatoes, 
roots or other vegetables to live stock; 
the risk is too great.” 

This is the advice of an experienced 

stockman who knows of the trouble 
and even losses which are almost cer- 
tain to follow feeding-frozen food of 
any kind, 
- “At this time of the year farmers are 
often tempted to utilize waste vegeta- 
bles and roots by feeding them to 
cows, hoping that no harm will re- 
sult. If the roots have been frozen 
trouble naturally follows. 

“The introduction of heavy. chilled 
vegetable matter into the stomach of 
an animal naturally causes a sudden 
reaction and it is not unlikely that the 
food value of the material is much re- 
duced. Stockmen cannot afford to 
take any chances in feeding frozen 
vegetables to their herds and flocks.” 

















There Is no Better Investment for 
Any Live Steck Farm Than a Silo. 


TO PRESERVE THE ARAB HORSE. 


An effort is being made to preserve 
the pure-bred Arab horse. There is 
being formed in Cairo, Egypt, an in- 
ternational horse society, the object 
being the starting of a stud book, the 
arranging for annual shows and auc- 
tion sales, and the encouragement of 
the breeding: of Arabian horses. It is 
stated that at the present time the 
pure-bred Arab is found only among 
the different Bedouin tribes of the 
Arabian and Syrian deserts in* Meso- 
Potamia and in the Nedj, in a few 
private studs in Egypt, and in @ very 
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IT WILL 
MAKE 
YOUR HOME 
MORE 
CHEERFUL 
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DESCRIPTION 


We have sent hundreds of these beau- 
tiful parlor lamps and vases to homes 
all over the United States. But we are 
not satisfied—we want to distribute a 


parlor lamps and vases—and you can 
have a set if you will do us @ small 
favor. These are not ordinary parior 
lamps er vases—they are made of ex- 
cellent ware, beautifully decorated and 
will last for years with ordinary care. 
It only requires a few minutes every 
now and then, and this lamp and the 
two vases belong to you. 

The decorations of this parlor lamp 
and two vases consist of full blewn 
red roses and buds with sprays of 
green leaves. This work is guaranteed 
to be done with the artist's brush— 
hand painted. The globe, blown heavy 
at the top and bottom and thin in the 
center refiects the light through the 
decoration, and brings ‘t out in bold, 
clear relief, casting a soft, mellow light 
most pleasing. All metal parts are 
solid brass, heavily lacquered to pre- 
vent tarnish. The base is of Ormulu 
gold, highly polished, with genuine 
Eagle Burner. Fitted with clear, crys- 
tal, toughened chimney. The lamp 
holds over two quarts of oil, which 
makes frequent refilling unnecessary. 

Lamp stands 18 inches high; globe 
ts 7% inches in diameter, 7 inches 
high and measures 21 inches around. 
The four-footed base is 6% inches wide; 
weight is 24% pounds. 

The hand-painted vases are 7 inches 
high, and 6 inches wide. They meas- 
ure 15 inches aropnd the largest part, 
with a base of 3% inches wide. Weight 
of vases, 26 ounces. The complete set, 
including lamp and vases, weigh 4% 
pounds. 

If you could buy thie lamp and the 
two vases from your local dealer they 
would cost you s®0 much money you 
probably would feel you could not af- 
ford them. But they are not for sale 
—they are made to our exclusive order 
by the famous Fostoria Glass Works of 
Moundsville, W. Va. and each lamp and 
vase bears the trade-mark ef the 
(famous Kostoria Glass Works, thus 
guarantecing them to be genuine. You 
will find Fostoria parlor lamps and 
vases for sale in only the best stores. 
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few of the Europe: and American 
studs. , “ . 


great many more of these magnificent 











Our Easy 
Offer 


The coupon starts everything. 
Sign it and we will send you a 
large illustration in colors, show- 
ing this beautiful big Parlor 
Lamp with its handsome decora- 
tions of red, green and gold. 

We will also send you a sample 
of our big Art and Religious pic- 
tures. These pictures are in 
many colors, are 12x16 inches in 
size, and are all the rage. Each 
picture is a faithful reproduction 
of the world’s most famous 
paintings. 

Fill out the coupon below and 
send it in to us and we will 
send you a sample picture, which 
you will be proud to show your 
friends. 

When you get the sample pic- 
ture we want you to show it to 
16 of your friends and neighbors, 
and tell them about a very spe- 
cial offer whereby each person 
you see can get one of our beau- 
tiful pictures free. 

As soon as we get the coupon 
below with your name and ad- 
dress on it we will lay aside one 
of these handsome Parlor Lamps 
and two Vases, and 40 extra 
articles, and send you the big 
sample picture for yourself, to- 
gether with full instructions, and 
everything necessary to make the 
little work easy for you, so that 
as soon as you finish. your work 
we can send you the Parlor 
Lamp, the two Vases, and the 40 
extra articles by express without 
a minute’s delay. An offer could 
not be more liberal or more fair 
and we know you will be delight- 
ed, 

My whole plan is so simple 
you can’t fail to earn a Parlor 
Lamp and the two Vases if you 
will only make up your mind to 
do so. 
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FREE 


For Promptness 
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his Beautiful Parlor 
amp and I'wo Vases 

40 Extra Articles 





IT COSTS YOU 
NOTHING 
BUT A 
FEW HOURS 
EASY WORK 
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40 Extra Gifts 


The parlor lamp and the two vases 
alone will more than repay you for the 
little favor I ask of you, but we are go- 
ing to give you a splendid set of 40 
beautiful high-class souvenir post cards 
printed in many colors (no trash) as 
an extra inducement for you to be 
prompt. 

But that’s not all by any means— 
we have an extra surprise gift that we 
will pack with your lamp and vases, and 
which you will know nothing about un- 
tll you receive them and open your 
crate. This surprise gift is a beauty— 
something every woman will go into 
raptures over. I'l] tell you miore about 
it when you send me your name. 


You take no chances in sign the 
coupon, because, if Ree get sick for 
any other reason fail to earn the lamp 
and vases, we will pay you well] for 
was pictures you dispose of. 


vases my 
charge y whole plan is so simple 
and will take up so little of your time 
that you can’t fail to earn this lamp 
and the two vases if you only make up 
- mind to do se, and sign the coupon 
ow. 

member, the coupon starts every- 

thing—sign it right aow ad 
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Send No Money | 
With This Coupon 


Century Mercantile Co., 
St. Louls, Mo. 


I want to get a Parlor Lamp 
and two Vases and the 40 extra 
gifts, Send me the sample Art 
Picture, size 12x16 inches, and 
also a picture of the Parlor Lamp 
and two Vases in color, and tell 
me all about your big offer. It 
is understood I am placed under 
no obligation in signing this cou- 
pon. 


Name ee ee ee 


P. oO. eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee se eee 





R, F. D.. cocoesss tate, eeeeeeeee 
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PROFIT IN RAISING PIGS IN THE 
SOUTH. 









Two sows should 
each, giving the farmer 10 pigs to 
Slaughter. These pigs should weigh, 
when slaughtered, 200 pounds each, 
making 2,000 pounds of live weight. 
This costs about 3144 cents per pound 
to make in the South under the system 


described in a previous atticle, which 
is on original cost of $70. Killing will 
cost not over $6. The loss in dressing 





raise five pigs 











or 600 pounds on 10 pigs, so that 1,400 
pounds of dressed pork is on hand aft- 
er slaughtering. If you can get a lo- 
cal ice plant to chill and cure the 
meat for you, the manager should 
charge not over 4-cents per pound, 
which is $56. Then the meat loses 
weight in curing, amounting to about 1 
cent per pound, or $14. The total cost 
of the meat is about as follows: 


Raising 2,000 pounds, at 3% cents 
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~ Curing 1,400 pounds, at 4 cents per 
EC sb ul oka soa ded Sawer e co 56 
Shrinkage on 1,400 pounds, at 1 
cent per pound ....... 6b se0eeu, Jae 
TH oF wks eds Macular de o's oo. 9146 


You have 1,400 pounds of cured meat 
on hand which has cost you only a 
fraction over 10 cents per pound, the 
surplus of which you can easily sell 
for 20 cents per pound. Under the 
circumstances, can you afford to pay 
20 cents per pound or more for side 
meat and ham? Does it not pay you to 
raise your own pork? 

In these suggestions an outline for 

pig raising is submitted which will re- 
quire the farmer to spend as little 
money as possible. The grain and the 
pasture are raised on the farm. He 
can kill the hogs and cure the meat 
himself, and therefore the only direct 
money outlay required after the hogs 
are bought is for seed and implements 
for cultivation and killing, and pos- 
sibly a small amount needed for fenc- 
ing. 

For those who desire more were 
tion on hog raising it is suggested that 
they write to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for the fol- 
lowing Farmers’ Bulletins: No. 411, 
Hog Raising in the South, and No. 438, 
Hog Houses. 


DRESSING SHEEPSKINS. 








The process through which the 
wheepskins are put is both varied and 
interesting. On arrival at the factory 
they are thrown into huge tanks of 
water, after which they are drainea 
in heaps, and eventually hung in 
“sweat-houses,” where they are al- 
lowed to ripen until the critical mo- 
ment arrives when the wool has 
reached the condition in which it may 
be removed without damaging the pelt. 
Then they are subjected to the scour- 
ing operation, in which they are 
treated mechanically, passing through 
various waters, being finally wrung 
out by rollers. A hot air fan dries 
the wool to a nicety, and it is hot out 
of the machine in snowy clouds ready 
for the more intricate process of 
manufacture. Denuded of wool, the 
pelt, first of all, is thoroughly cleans- 
ed and purified, then it undergoes the 
liming process, from which it emerges 
free from fat or grease, and the ex- 
traneous flesh and fat are taken off 
by fleshing machines. - Next, the pelt 
is handed over to the trimmer, who 
mounts the skin on a revolving pedes- 
tal and cuts away the ragged edges 
and waste bits, which araesold to the 
glue manufacturers. Then, after be- 
ing cleansed of lime, the skin is 
pickled, cured and awaits only the 

‘tanning operation for its conversion 
into the many useful and ornamental 
articles into which leather is made— 


is about 30 per cent of the live weight,‘ 
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33-PIECE DINNER SET 


AND. 41 EXTRA ARTICLES 
DESCRIPTION SEND NO MONEY. 


Vv a great many of Be the first person in your neigh- 

oo . d rf ur borhood to get a set of these magnifi- 
these dinner sets to readers of o ; 

; t cent dishes, Sign the coupon below, 
big farm paper. But we » nt he right now, and mail it to me today, 
satisfied—-we want to distribute ° t r large 

and I will send you one of ou 

a great many more of thes® sample needle cases, containing 115 
magnificent 33-piece dinner sets—and of the very needles in all useful 
you can have a set if you only make sizes. We Bn oe send you a picture 
up your mind to read this announce- of the dinner set showing the dishes 
ment. These are not ordinary prem- i, al their brilliancy and handsome 
jum dishes—they, are made of pure coloring, - 

white ware that will last for years a4 

with ordinary care. It only requires Every woman needs needles, and 
a few minutes every now and then, when your neighbors see this splendid 
and this magnificent set of dishes be- great big needle case, they will want 
longs to you, one just like yours, If they like it, 
tell them that they can have one of 
these large needle cases if they will 
hand you 25 cents in connection with 
a SPECIAL OFFER which I will write 
you about when you sign the coupon. 


You won't have a bit =. es o 
getting 16 of your neighbors an 
friends to accept this special offer, 
and after you have collected 25 cents 
from each of them the set —— 

rs forever. You can do 3 

Every piece in this large 33-piece Bae us during your spare time. 
dinner set is of high grade material, phe children can help you and they 
perfectly white, and large enough to wii be glad to do so. Hundreds of 
please the most particular house- successful dish earners have earned 
we ai eect wlted’ ie wis a — a same Fd they re- 

he on v eir needle case 
ase jose oo order and the red roses oa 
with the green feliage is so real that ‘Write your name on the coupon be- 
they seem to only lack their natural low, right now—and mail it to us to- 
fragrance, The edge of each piece is night, quick—and you will receive our 
finished with solid gold trimmings— easy plan by return mat] which will 
the kind that positively won’t wear tell you all about our wonderful 
off. Our dishes are prepared by a dinner set and 41 extra gifts, which 
secret process; the — enamel we give for promptness. 
each dish w not graze or 1 
ys aoaer when washed. Indeed, You Ph ged ee ee ae 
your dishes will be just as white and STcrytos srast you with the needle 
ume Se S eele San wow Os Sey ore ases, because I know after you get 
the day you receive them, provided © plete outfit and see the beauti- 
yee, i meas same of Se ful colored picture of the dishes, just 
If you could buy these dishes from ‘ul! ong Si er ee ene sabe tame 
your local dealer they would cost you wom Sox ae Ue inay io Gane 
h money you probably would ©u* of the 

Eanes above, you will be as anxious to get a 
feel you could not “sty them. 9 sot an une Was and euunlly Bs pleased. 
Chay are mee ee Lag ele agg You will be surprised, astonished, at 


to sour are ye Png Panag Paes the ease with which you can earn this 


ompany of Minerva, Ohio, and dinner set. 

coun dish bears the trade-mark of =/he first thing to do is to send me 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- your name on the coupon and the 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen whole outfit, including needles, col- 
Chinaware. You will find Owen ored picture of dishes, ful] instructions 
Chinaware for sale in only the best for getting the dishes and 41 beautiful 
stores—but our special rose design is extra will be sent you by return 
made only for our big family of mail, so you won’t have to lose any 
friends and subscribers. time in getting started, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 





The Complete Set Consists of: 


large plates 

teacups. 

saucers. 

butter patties. 

fruit or cereal dishes 
deep vegetable dish. 

large meat platter. 

large cake or bread plate. 
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41 EXTRA GIFTS . 


The 33-piece dinner set alone will 
more than repay you for the little 
favor I ask of you, but we are going 
to give you rp splendid set of 40 beau- 
tiful high-class souvenir post cards 
printed in may colors (no trash) as 
an extra inducement for you to be 
prompt. Even though you don’t com- 
plete your dinner set order the 4@ 
post cards are yours. 


But that’s not all by any means— 
we have an extra surprise gift that we 
will pack with your dishes, and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them and open your crate—~ 
just like the woman above is doing. 
This surprise gift is a beauty—some- 
thing every woman will go into rape 
tures over. Il tel] you more about it 
when you send me your name. 


You take no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for 
“any other eason fail to earn the 
dishes, we will pay you well for wat 
needles you dispose of. 


I also include with each set of 
dishes my plan for paying the freight 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan 
is so simple and will take up so little 
of your time t' at you can't fail te 
earn a set of these dishes if you only 
make up your mind to do so, and sign 
the coupon below. 


Remember, the coupon starts everp 
thing—sign it right now—quick. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle case, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about your big offer. It is under- 
atood I am placed under no obliga- 
tion in signing this coupo-. 
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netlome iRcLe 


AND THE 


KITCHEN 


BE AN OPTOMIST. 











“Ah, well, what is it all, when all is 


done— 

There is not a new thing under the 
sun,” 

Complainingly frets some querulous 
one. 


Say you: “What is it all, when all is 
done?” 

Carefully scan the race you have run, 

From tottering age to when life begun. 


If you’ve lent a hand in time.of.need, 


Willingl?—the +pimeéry = anes ped to 
| feed, we meg 
And’ sympathy’ ‘given to hearts that 
bleed: : 


If you’ve pluked the thorns, and plant- 
ed with care, 

The daintiest, creamiest lilies fair, 

To cheer the traveler through deserts 
bare. 


If you’ve smoothed the couch of an- 
guish and pain, 

And all bad impulses hastily slain— 

Then, truly, your life has not been in 
vain. 


For, oh! All is grand, when all here 
is done, 

And life in that great beyond just be- 
gun— 

There are, ever, new beauties, blinded 
one! 
CYNTHIA CARR MITCHELL. 





PROPER LIGHTING—AN IMPOR- 
TANT ECONOMIC PROBLEM. 





Looking back over the past 10 years, 
we can see the wonderful ._advance- 
ment in methods of farming, not only 
in increasing the productiveness of our 
lands but in lessening the drudgery of 
former days. Labor-saving and time- 
economizing implements and machin- 
ery have done much toward increasing 
the efficiency and making lighter the 
burden of the present day farmer-busi- 
nhessman. 

But, have we kept pace with the 
times in improving facilities within the 
home? Have we stopped to think that 
the “wife” who perhaps has contrib- 
uted a fair share toward paying off the 
mortgage and getting the “nest egg” 
fm .the bank, is deserving of better 
equipment in the house to save steps 
and make household duties more pleas- 
ant? 

History relates that Abe Lincoln sat 
up nights acquiring his education by 
the dim light of a candle. But no one 
would imagine that it was because of 
this that he pecame one of our greatest 
statesmen. A good example of thrift 
and industry, ‘tis true, but none of us 
would want our children to chance in- 
juring their eyes for life in getting 
their lessons by candle light just to 
emulate Abe. 

And yet, notwithstanding the rapid 
strides we have made in our outside 
farm equipment, some homes are not 
far past the candle age when it comes 
to their lighting facilities. 

This is not due to necessity, as was 
the case in the days of Lincoln, but due 
more likely to the willingness to sac- 
rifice on the part of the wife when it 
relates to her own comfort and pleas- 
ure, and perhaps to thoughtlessness on 
the part of the head of the family. 

But certainly there are few things 
that can add more to the cheer of the 
home during the long winter evenings 
than a good light, few things that can 
be more enjoyed by the entire family 
and at the same time require so small 
an investment. 

For many years most of the efforts 
of great lighting scientists were di- 
rected to inventions and improvements 
that benefited our city cousins only— 
electric, manufactured gas, etc., but 
more recently attention has been turn~ 
ed to farm home lighting, and as the 
field offered almost unlimited oppor- 


— 


tunities to the manufacturers, rapid 
progress has been made. 

As a result there is no longer any 
need for us to strain our eyes under 
the dim, flickering yellow flame of the 
old style lamp. 

There are different lighting equip- 
ments to fit any need, desire or pocket- 
book. The individual electric power 
plant is a high class and convenient 
method for those who can afford it. 
Acetylene plants give a very white and 
powerful light. Likewise gasoline 
when carefully handled to eliminate 
the danger. 

And now we have a kerosene (coal 
oil) mantle lamp that combines the 
features of safety, cleanliness and 
economy with volume and quality of 
light. We have before us a synopsis of 
tests made in the laboratories of a 
number of large Universities and Agri- 
cultural Colleges, which shows that 
this kerosene mantle lamp gives more 
than twice the light of the best round 
wick, open flame lamps commonly in 
use, and yet burns less than one-half 
as much oil. Some of the tests also 
bring out the fact that this light is of 
a very pure white quality, better than 
the Tungsten electric used cities 
and nearest of any artificial light to 
sunlight. 

Give a little thought to this impor- 
tant subject of lighting your home and 
see if there isn’t room for improve- 
ment. A little investigation will give 
you an idea of what kind of an equip- 
ment best suits your needs and what- 
ever the investment may be you will 
find it money well spent. 





HOW TO PREVENT PNEUMONIA— 
SIMPLE HYGIENIC RULES, 





The person who makes a hot-house 
out of himself is the one who is apt to 
take pneumonia, which is so prevalent 
at this time of the year, says the pre- 
ventive medicine department of the 
University of Missouri. Living in ar- 
tificially heated rooms till all the re- 
sistance of the body is lowered is the 
poorest way to resist such a disease. 
Instead one should sleep in the open 
or in a room with the windows open 
and having no artificial heat. In ad- 
dition one should take a cold bath ey- 
ery morning followed by a good rub. 

Pneumonia, which is an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, is no respector of 
persons. It is caused by a germ which 
is found in the saliva of many healthy 
persons at this time of the year, es- 
pecially if they live in cities. These 
persons will take the disease any time 
that for any reason the vitality of the 
body is materially lessened. Such a 
weakening of the resisting power of 
the body is caused often by the use of 
alcoholic liquors or by any other 
abuse of the body. Overwork, mental 
worry prolonged exposure to cold or 
impure air, exposure to noxious dusts 
and gases are other causes. The dis- 
ease is contagious. It often occurs in 
prisons or other crowded places as an 
epidemic. : 

Prevention of pneumonia must come 
from the banishment of the causes of 
lowered resistance. Common sense 
must be used in caring for the body. 
Take as much exercise in the open 
air as possible. There is no danger 
from exposure to cold as long as it is 
not for any great length of time. Avoid 
overheating in the workroom or office, 
especially when it is accompanied with 
dryness of the air as is usual with ar- 
tificial heating. Sleep in the open or, 
if not in the open, in a room with the 
windows open, and where there is no 
artificial heat. Every morning one 
should take a cold bath lasting from 
one to three minutes. Start before the 
weather gets cold and you will find 
it easier, but anyone in good health 
can get accustomed to the cold water 
by using a sponge. Rules must be 
modified for very old or very young 
people or for those suffering from an 
organic disease. Indications of injury 
are blueness of the lips and the finger 
nails and failure to respond with a 
warm feeling to the rubdown after- 
wards. 

The symptoms. of . pneumonia are 
sharp pains in the chest, followed al- 
most immediately by raising of blood. 
The patient should be put to bed in a 
well-ventilated room and a physician 
should be called. 2 

Pneumonia, instead of making the 
patient immune -to future- attacks, 
makes him more susceptible. Persons 


have been known to have nine or ten 
attacks. The rate-of mortality is very 
high, from 20 to 40 per cent. 


NEW POPULAR PAMPHLET. ON 
CARE OF INFANTS. 








“Infant Care,” is the title of a 
pamphlet just issued by the children’s 
bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. It is the second of a 
series Of popular pamphlets for the 
use of mothers on the care of children. 
The new publication takes the baby 
from birth through its second year, 
dealing with such questions aa feeding, 
clothing, bathing, sleep and exercise, 
or in other words, with the questions 
which all mothers must face, sooner or 
later, in the care of the baby. The 
book is written in simple, non-techni- 
cal language, easily understood by the 
average American mother. Special 
mention is made also, of the care of 
American babies in the tropics. It 
contains 84 pages, is illustrated with 
a number of plates and pictures and 
includes an appendix and a useful in- 
dex. The appendix gives a list of oth- 
er government publications regarding 
matters of domestic economy, such as 
milk, foods, home sanitation, and other 
subjects of importance in the work of 
making the home suitable for the rear- 
ing of children. 

The pamphlet will not, of course, 
take the place of the advice.of a physi- 
cian, but it includes a section on how 
to keep the baby well, which de- 
scribes the minor ailment of babyhood 
and the symptoms indicating the onset 
of more serious illness. Special em- 
phasis is placed- on the danger of in- 
fants of whooping cough and measles. 

The pamphlet was prepared, under 
the direction of Miss Julia C. Lathrop, 
Chieé of the Bureau, by Mrs. Max 
West, who also prepared the pamph- 
let on “Prenatal Care,” which was the 
first of the care of children series. In- 
fant Care, like all the other publica- 
tions of the bureau, may be obtained 
free of charge by addressing a postal 
card request to the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 





BUILDING AND REVIVING A COAL 
FIRE IN A RANGE, 





A good way to build a coal fire in 
a range is to crush paper and place 
it in the empty fire-box, lightly plac- 
ing on it finely split wood laid like lat- 
tice work. On this arrange a second 
layer of slightly larger kindling of 
hard wood. Replace the covers and 
light the paper from underneath. See 
that all dampers are open and checks 
closed. 

When the wood begins to burn, 
which should be in about three min- 
utes, add two shovelfuls of coal so 
placed as to rest on the burning. wood. 
When this ignites add coal to fill the 
box to within one or two inches of the 
covers—never above the top of the 
oven, otherwise there will not be air 
space to cause a draft. 

In a few minutes, usually about five, 
depending on the strength of the draft, 
close the smoke damper so as to send 
the heated air around the oven and up 
the chimney. Keep the lower draft 
open till the coal begins to look red 
in a few places, then close all drafts. 

This fire should need no further at- 
tentinn for several hours. When the 
coals are all red, but not beginning to 
look white, add a fresh shovelful of 
coal so that the oven may not be cool- 
ed, but kept at a steady, even heat. 

If the oven gets warm, open the 
check in the pipe that connects the 
range with the chimney flue. If this is 
not effective, open the slide which is in 
the front of the range, at the edge of 
the fire-box, thus letting cold air enter 
to retard combustion by cooling the 
fuel. 

To revive the fire when it burns low, 
shake the grate which cuts the ashes 
from: the bottom of the fire, or in case 
this is absent remove the ashes at the 
bottom by using the poker; never 
e down a fire as this packs the 
coals, leaving too little air space for 
perfect combustion. “7 
Heating the top ef the range to red- 


ness not only tends to warp the cov- 


ers, but by producing heat sufficient 
for oxidation: actually burns out the 
iron.—Abstract from correspondence 
study course in home economics, Uni- 
yersity of Wisconsin. 


‘a second 


A GOOD COMPLEXION 


Everybody that wants a fine, 
glowing, youthful skin, should take 
old reliable Hvod’s 
physician’s preeres 
gives a clear, healthy color. 
your blood is made 
boils, hives, eezema disappear. 

Languor, loss -of appetite, tired 
feeling, weakness are ptoms of 
impure, unhealthy blood. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the 
blood. Get a bottle today. 


When 
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CLEANING KITCHEN IRON WARE, 











There is usually more or less iron 


about a kitchen, and this iron must be 
more or less frequently cleaned. 

If it has not been exposed to damp~ 
ness and is not rusty washing with hot 
soapsuds or weak sal soda water and 
rubbing dry with a cloth is all that will 
be required. 

Iron sinks that are rusty may be 
cleaned by rubbing the inside with 
mutton fat, free from salt, and sprink- 
ling with powdered quicklime. Leave 
over night and in the morning wash 
with plenty of water and a brush. 
Rinse thoroughly with a sal soda so- 
lution and then with a clear hot water, 

Rust may also be removed by scours 
ing with powdered emery, cut with 
benzine. This must be used on a cold 
surface. 





‘ 
TO MAKE CANE SYRUP. 





In order to mayke cane syrup so that 
it will not go to sugar, cut the cane, 
pile it near the cane mill with the 
fodder on it. Pile it close together 
with the butts all one way. Let the 
tops of the stalks be a trifle higher 
than the butts. Let it remain till ths 
fodder is thoroughly dry on top layer, 
then the fodder will readily slip from 
the cane. It will be advisable to cov- 
er the last layers at butts with waste 
fodder after the pile is finished. It will 
keep in good cdfidition for months aft- 
er being treated in this manner. We 
have known it to be kept till after 
Christmas before being made into sy- 
rup and have never known it to go to 
sugar after being treated as above-— 
M. Bolls, Louisiana. 





If you wish to prevent green vege- 
tables from boiling over, drop a piece 
of dripping the size of a \ Inut into 
the center of them, just as they com- 
mence to boil. 





A little pipeclay dissolved in the 
water employed in washing household: 
linen will be found to clean the dirt- 
iest of clothes thoroughly and with a 
great saving of labor and soap, 





Half a cupful of milk put in a dish- 
tub full of hot water will serve in- 
stead of soap. It softens the water, 
keeps the hands better, because ft 
will not roughen them like soap, and 
brightens dishes, cleaning. off-all 
grease and leaying no scum in the 
pan. 





To remove the grease from wall- 
paper apply to the spots a paste made 
of Fuller’s earth and cold waiter, leay- 
ing this on all night. If the spots 
have not disappeared in the morn 
application will us a 
found efficacious. ‘It is.well to 
grease marks out of paper 
they are made. 


sk 
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MEANS PURE BLOOD _ 


pure, pimples, © 
r. 
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Household Hints 


‘fo cool jellies, etc., in a short time, 
take a handful of salt and the same of 
soda; put it in a bowl of water, and 
stand the jelly mould in it. 


When eggs are not required for im- 
mediate use, put the yolks in a basin 
and barely cover with cold water; 
place a plate on the basin to exclude 
the air, and stand in a dark, cool place 
until required for use. 

When roasting a fowl in a gas stove 
put three tablespoonfuls of water into 
the meat tin at the bottom of the stove. 
You will find the steam will make the 
bird tender, and obviate the necessity 
for continually basting it. 


After boiling a piece of ham or ba- 
con the liquor should be alloyed to 
stand until cold; the fat should then 
be skimmed off and the water pressed 
from it. It can then be used for mak- 
ing pastry, which will be found beauti- 
fully light. 

Should the knob come off the pan 
or kettle, a screw should be slipped 
through the hole with the head inside 
of the lid, and a cork screwed on to 
the p end; this will make a 
knob that will not get hot, and that 
can be replaced as it gets dirty. 

Before wearing new kid gloves, if 
they are laid between the folds of a 
damp cloth for an hour they will be 
found much easier to put on. The 
damp causes the kid to become more 
pliable, so that it will stretch to the 
required shape without cracking or 
splitting, and if rubbed with a piece of 
stale bread every time they are taken 
off they will never need to be sent to 
a cleaner’s. Gloves treated in this way 
will last a long time. 

After using a gas stove for baking 
leave the door open a little while to al- 
low the heat to escape. This will pre- 
vent sweating and rusting. 

Fish should be very carefully ex- 
amined and thoroughly cleaned. After 
being well washed, fish that is to be 
fried needs drying well in a clean 
cloth. If the fish feels slimy rub it 
well with a little salt. Scales should 
be scraped off with a knife, scraping 
from the tail upwards, and the fish 
well rinsed afterwards. If sometimes 
the case with fresh water the scales 
are hard to remove, as is fish, dip the 
fish in boiling water for a moment. 

The color of boiled poultry does 
much to commend it, or otherwise dis- 
pleases the eye. It should be white, 
and, to obtain this result, put whatever 
has to be blanched into a small quanti- 
ty of cold water; when it boils throw 
the meat into cold water for a few min- 
utes; then cook it in the usual way. 
Boiled meats, as well as rabbits and 
chickens, should be tied up in thin cal- 
ico whilst being builed, in order that 
they may come to table without dis- 
coloration. 

When slicing bacon place it with the 
rind side down, and do not cut through 
the rind. When the slices are cut, slip 
the knife under them as near the rind 
as possible. 

To test butter, take a clean piece of 
white paper, smear a little of the but- 
ter on it, roll up the paper, and set it 
on fire. If the butter is pure the smell 
will be rather pleasant, but the odor is 
distinctly tallowy if the butter is made 
up wholly or in part of animal fats. 

When cooking vegetables remember 
that all vegetables which grow above 
ground should be put into boiling wa- 
ter, and all which grow underground 
in cold water, with the exception of 
new potatoes. 

Do not use too much force in polish- 
ing shoes. A gentle brushing with a 
soft brush is better than-the vigorous 
work of the bootblack. Never allow a 
thick crust of blacking on your shoes. 
Wash it off occasionally, and apply a 
little castor oil; then polish over in an 
hour or two. 

Milk which has slightly turned may 
be sweetened and rendered fit for use 
again by stirring in a little soda. 

Dish-mops may be kept odorless by 
having a solution of soda in a jar be- 
side the sink, and placing the mops in 
this when they are not in use, 

Corks boiled for five minutes before 
ase, in the case of bottled fruits, etc., 
can be easily pressed in, and then 
make perfectly air-tight stoppers. 


To remove tar marks, rub. a little 








butter on the spot and allow it to stand 
till the tar is softened, when it will 
wash out with warm water and soap. 

Add borax or powdered soap to the 
washing water for plates instead of so- 
da. When washing glassware, add\a 
little ammonia; this makes the glass 
clear and easily polished. 

Do not throw old incandescent man- 
tles away as useless. Break them up 
into a powder and use it for cleaning 
jewelry. It gives a beautiful polish 
and does not scratch gold. : 

The ticking of a watch in a sick 
room is often most irying to a nery- 
ous person. To obviate this turn a 
tumbler over a watch on a chair or 
table beside the bed, and the sound of 
the ticking can no longer be heard. 

When making Yorkshire putiding and 
pancakes, mix the flour with water in- 
stead of milk, break the egg into the 
basin and beat all together thoroughly. 
It will be found much lighter and | 
cheaper, less milk being required. 

To clean discolored marble, first of 
all wash with soap and water, then 
wipe dry, and apply a paste made of 
powdered bathbrick and lemon juice. 
Rub well into the discolored parts and 
rinse it off in clean cold water. 

When boiling suiet or flour dump- 
lings, keep the lid of the saucepan 
slightly raised on one side by slipping | 
a stick of firewood under it. When this | 


& 
if . 


is done the water is kept boiling and 


the dumplings will not be heavy. 

If boiled boiatoes have to stand a 
while before being served, cover them 
over with a thick cloth and stand the 
pan where they will keep warm but 
will not scorch. The cloth absorbs the 
moisture and h::lps to make the pota- 


toes floury. 
When linir-: a basin with pastry for 
a beefsteak |. .dding, cut a piece of the 


pastry away irom the bottom about the 
size of a two-shilling piece; then put 
the meat in, and the pudding will take 
an hour less to cook than if there were 
no hole in the paste. 


A towel attached to the kitchen 
apron saves many steps for the busy 
woman. Hem a good-sized square of 
linen and sew a loop of tape on one 
corner. Slip this loop over the apron 
band, and you will always have a 
towel ready for wiping the hands upon. 


Fasten a piece of tape or string to 
the end of your scrubbing brush so 
that when finished with it it can be 
hung up and allowed to drain, instead 
of the water soaking into the back 
and loosening the bristles and making 
them soft. For the same reason, do 
not leave the brush in the pail of 
water when the floor is being washed. 

When using milk it is useful to 
know that sour milk makes a spongy, 
light cake; sweet milk, ot. which 
cuts like pound cake. With sour milk 
soda alone is used; with sweet milk, 
soda and cream of tartar. Never use 
fresh and sour milk for the same 
cake, Butter should be beaten to a 
cream, and the sugar added very 
gradually; next the yolks of eggs, 
then the flour, then the whites of the 
eggs, and finally the flavoring or 
spice. 

New kid gloves will be much more 
easy to put on for the first time if 
placed between the folds of a damp 
towel an hour before required. The 
damp stretches the kid so that the re- 
quired shape is obtained without 
splitting. 

To keep fiat irons clean and smooth 
is somewhat of a worry to many 
housewives. A simple method is, at 
the finish of washing day, before 
emptying the copper to put in irons 
for some minutes, then take them 


out, scrub with a little soap, rinse, |° 


and polish with soft dry cloth, when 
they will be found a pleasure to use. 
Done in this way each week will keep 
them beautifully in order. 





HOW TO DESTROY RATS. 





The following are important aids in 
limiting the number of rats and reduc- 
ing the losses from their depredations: 

1. Protection of our native hawks, 
owls, and smaller predatory mammals 
—the natural enemies of rats. 

2. Greater cleanliness about stables, 
markets, grocery stores, warehouses, 
courts, alleys, and vacant lots in cities 
and villages, and like care on farms 
and suburban premises. This includes 
the storage of waste and garbage in 





tightly covered vessels and the prompt 
disposal of it each day. 

8. Care in the construction of build- 
ings and drains so as not to provide 
entrance and retreats for rats, and the 
permanent closing of all rat holes in 
old houses and cellars. 

4. The early threshing and market- 
ing of grains on farms, so that stacks 
and mows shall not furnish harborage 
and food for rats. 

5. Removal of outlying straw stacks 
and piles of trash or lumber that 
harbor rats in the field. 

6. Rat-proofing of warehouses, mar- 
kets, cribs, stables and granaries for 
storage of provisions, seed grains, and 
feedstuffs. 

7. Keeping effective rat dogs, espe- 
cially on farms and in city warehouses. 

8. The systematic destruction of 
rats, whenever and wherever possible, 


i- 





by (a) trapping, (b) poisoning, and (c) 
organized hunts. 

9. The organization of rat clubsand 
other societies for systematic warfare 
against rats. 











promptness. 
People’s Supply Co., Dep. Rw 716 Lucas Ave, St. Louis 























FREE SILVERWARE 











won't last long. 
day. 
not satisfiee. 





We have just received a fresh ship- 
ment of these beautiful 26-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. They 
Send for your set to- 
We refund your money if you are 











We Want You to Have a 


We have in the past made many fine 


which we offer you here is plated on 


in the above illustration there are 26 piece 


beautiful Daisy 


offer below. It is by far the greatest-value 
address upon the terms of the following 
and in every case the subscriber has been 


this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after 


we will 


postage and packing charges on 
complete 26-Piece Silver Set wil 
you cannot get a 








and Home one year, and 
( offer is withdrawn. 





Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and to and 








of Colman’s Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever been able to offer 
@ complete electric Silver Set on such a liberal offer. And please don’t think be- 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 
ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and a Day om 
color and has that “brassy” Jook just as soon as the plating wears off. This set 


every piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown 


spoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. Each piece is full regulation 
size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated with the 
design which is now so popular and the blades of the knives and 
bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. 
It is only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory 
that we are able to secure it at a price that enables us to make the remarkable 


beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly — illustrated and described to any 
We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Blectric Silver Sets to our readers, 
sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisfy you 


d your money, or send you another set. You know we couldn’t 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send us a one year’s new or renewal subscription to Colman’s Rural ee — 
to Farm and Home at our special _ of $1.00, and 25 cents extra to help pa: 

-plece Sicetris Sliver-Set—total $1.25, and "ne 
be sent you by return mail—all charges paid. 
new subscription to these two great papers, just send us ed 
and we will add a one year’s subscription to your own subscription to Colman’s 
Rural World, and in addition send you Farm and Home for. i year. This offer 
may not appear again. Remember, fof $1.25 you get Colm 


year and Farm 
Riectric Silver Set—all charges prepaid. Sign the coupon below 
Sign This Coupon Today 
Enclosed find “ 25 to pay for a one year’s aatyien se Colman’s Rural World 


Home. it is understood 
Blectric Silver Set—all charges to be prepaid. 
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26-Piece Electric Silver Set 
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Set of This Silverware 
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a white metal base, therefore each and 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


1151—Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 5% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. The skirt meas- 
ures 2 yards at its lower edge. 
9719—Girls’ Dress in Balkan Siyle. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
It requires 3% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 10-year size. 





In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 


9716—Girls’ Under Waist and 
Drawers. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires % yard of 36-inch 
material for the waist and 1 yard for 
the drawers for a 6-year size. 

9836—Dress for Misses and Small 

Women, 

Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 5 yards of 44-inch 
material for a 14-year size. 

1164—Ladies’ Coat. 
Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 


and 44 inches bust measure. 


for a 36-inch size. 


1157—Ladies’ Shirt Waist With or 


Without Chemisette. 


Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40,‘ 42 
It re- 
quires 3% yards of 36-inch material 


and 44 inches bust measure. 


for a 36-inch size. 





























1156—Ladies’ Tunle Skirt 
(With Yoke.) 


Cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 


30 inches waist measure. It requires 
2% yards for the skirt, and 3% yards 
for the tunic of 44-inch material for 
a 26-inch size. 
9936. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 4 yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 


1171. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10 12 and 14 
years. It requires 34% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 10-year size. 

9695. Ladies’ Dress With Tunic Skirt. 

Cut in, six siezs: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 5% yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size, 


It re- 
quires 4% yards of 54-inch material 
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peveame\us 


FOR OUR 


Boys AliRLs 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St., Rock 
Island, Illinois. 


Dear children:—This week we have 
an illustrated Indian play described by 
Vivienne Edithcara Nichols. The lit- 
tle folks of our neighborhood enjoy 
this game very much; for they played 
it ever so many times last summer. Of 
course, children living in far northern 
or western states cannot play this 
game during the winter months on ac- 
count of the cold weather; but little 
folks living in the southern states 
where the winters are mild enough to 
allow outdoor sports can play it 
throughout the entire-year. 


“Playing Indian.” 
(Described by Vivierne 
Nichols.) 


Dear Little Friends:—I am the pres- 
ident of the Merry Game Club's little 








Edithcara 





Playing Indian. 


girl. I am 13 years old, and I am go- 
ing to tell you how to play Indian. I 
am going to play with youin this 
game—come and play with me. We 
are going to play in the woods. First 
we must have two chiefs with their 
tribes. One tribe must live in one 
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10421034. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist 1042 is cut in six sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Skirt 1034 is cut in six sizes: 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure. It requires 6% yards of 40- 
inch material for the entire gown, for 
a medium size. The skirt measures 
2% yards at the lower edge, with 
plaits drawn out. This calls for two 
separate patterns, 10c for each pat- 


tern. 
11€0. Girls’ Dress. 
Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. #t requires 3% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 10-year size. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for eack additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, - 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........ Size........ Years 
ee ip. Wallets. sive cseks in. 
Name eeeeeve eeeeee ee eee eeeeeeeeerer ee 
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place. 
dien clothes. 
will make some. I made 
dian suit out of a pair 
khaki pants and a khaki 
play that I am the Indian 
of the tribes. My name 
Big-Feather, and our tri 
Utes or whatever name 
choose. The opposing 
the Mohawks. We can 
out of old tow-sacks ( 
mine is built of). You 
tent in the picture. My little 
sitting on a stool holding a 
I am standing up holding 
arrow. As soon as we get 
made we must get some 
low branches and try to make 
just as the Indians di@. Wi 
tables or chairs or beds like 
house with; we have only dry 
and rough benches and stones 
on (of course, we just pretend to . 
We live on berries and nuts and 
believe game which our warriors 
Now we must have a sham @¢ht. 
course, we don’t fight, really—we 
pretend. We must try to get th 
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which the other tribe has. This is 
lots of fun. Sometimes we take some 
of the other tribe prisoners; and then, 


of course, the other tribe tri 
the prisoners back again. It 
fun to play this game, and 
many children can take part 
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Now, little folks, before I close, I 


stories, and they are fine, indeed. 
course, the prizes will not be awarded 
until the 15th of January, 1915, so you 





will all have plenty of time. Now 
good bye! 
THE CHRISTMAS THOUGHT OF A 


LITTLE CHILD, 





Probably one of the sweetest and 
most noble Christmas wishes of the 
recent joyous time in this country 
was made by one of the tiniest tots 
of Greenville, South Carolina: Mrs. 
B——, a lady of Greenville, was at- 
tempting to find out from her little 
son, Joe, four years of age, to whom 
he wished to send Christmas presents 
and never were sweeter sentiments 
expressed when Joe promptly said 
that he wanted to send something to 
the orphans at the Bruner home, 

Several weeks ago Joe’s grand- 
mother was reading an article in the 
paper about the Bruner home and 
naturally Joe inquired as to what the 
Bruner home was and who.dved thére. 
He was told that the little children 
who lived there had no father and 
mother and would have a very small 
Christmas. The child pondered over 
the question and the matter was dis- 
missed. But the day before Christ- 
mas, when little Joe’s mother wanted 
to know to whom he wished to send 
presents, he answered in a gweet 
childish way, “Mama, EF want every 


little boy and girl at the Bruner home 


to get a present from me so that they 
can be happy too.” 

And according to that wish, Joe's 
father went to the Bruner home on 
Christmas morning and helped to 
make the children happy. 


To wash a white shirt easily, take 
sour milk and dilute with water and~ 
soak the shirt in it over night. Then 
wash in the usual way. | 


Never hang a mirror where the 
sun’s rays can fall full upon it. The 
light and heat injure the quicksilver 
at the back, and make the glass 
and cloudy. Whitening mixed to a 
soft paste with water to which a few 
drops of ammonia have been 
is excellent for cleaning mirrors. Rub 
it on with a soft cloth and allow 
ary. Then rub off with a clean, dry 
duster and polish with a newspaper. 
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CO-OPERATIVE EGG CLUBS GET 
STOCK TO MARKET QUICKLY. 














On two consecutive days in June 
a happy, singing Corn Belt hen laid 
two perfectly sound, clean, fresh 
eggs, which were gathered the same 
days and went to- market. Ten 
months later the first egg emerged 
from cold storage aud was eaten at 
a New York breakfast table as 
“fresh,” and probably nobody but a 
country dweller would have known 
the difference, says the Country 
Gentleman. 

But by that time the second egg 
had disappeared, because less than 
a month after being laid it was held 
up to the candler’s light and found 
fit only for tanning purposes. 

Plainly the hen did her part, but 
on the road to market something 
happened to the second egg. That 
something happens every year in 
millions upon millions of eggs in our 
country, and is responsible for losses 
that have been figured at millions of 
dollars. Last summer, out of a car- 
load of eggs received by a New York 
establishment and candled, only eight 
cases, it is said, were found in good 
condition. 

Steps have been taken to prevent 
that something from happening. Some 
of the blame is laid on the rooster, 
and a national movement for swat- 
ting him every summer, after the 
breeding season has ended, is now 
well under way. Losses also occur 
through carelessness in gathering 
eggs on the farms, lack of system in 
buying them at the country stores, 
delay and rough handling by buyers 
and carriers, and so forth. Whatever 
wrong methods have been found, ef- 
forts have been made to bring about 
improvements through education and 
team work, and with some good re- 
sults. 

But at the bottom of this great 
yearly loss in our egg production 
lies a certain indifference among the 
farmers, and probably no _ general 
movement will improve the quality 
of eggs coming to market unless 
farmers see a way to profit individu- 
ally by greater care. 

On the average farm the hens take 
care of themselves, Nobody knows 
how many there_really are—maybe 
800, maybe 500. The menfolks have 
too many acres of crops and _ too 
many head of stock to care for to 
think serifOusly about a trifle like 
eggs. They are left as a perquisite 
for the womenfolks, who gather a 
basketful when they go to town to 
buy groceries, or when a_ trader 
comes along. Both the trader and 
the country storekeeper accept any- 
thing in the shape of an egg so long 


as it is not actually smashed, and 
pay the same price for all _ sizes, 
colors and qualities, because they 


make their profit on merchandise. 
The Way to Organize. 

Very often the eggs pass through 
several hands before they are can- 
dled and sorted into grades, and at 
that point all the mistakes and losses 
of the system are equalized, even the 
ege too bad for tanning purposes be- 
ing of some use for fertilizer. The 
first egg laid by the Corn Belt hen 
got started right through this hand- 
ling and distributing machinery, and 
was candied into storage while in 
prime condition. The second, laid 
only a day later, went through 
wrong. It lay a week at the farm, 
then another week at a country 
store, was roughly handled on the 
railroad, and finally arrived in bad 
condition. 

The problem of improving egg 
methods is largely an individual one, 
and the first point to be settled is, 
does the farmer really want to bring 
about better conditions in return for 
a tangible extra profit? If he does 
not, probably no preaching or move- 


ment will change his ways. If he 
does and will do a little organizing 
in his neighborhood, it is possible to 
get better prices for strictly fresh 
eggs through an egg club. Such @ 
club may be started and managed 
easily by the womenfolks, or even 
the youngsters, in a country district. 

Egg clubs or circles are being or- 
ganized in many places and on var- 
ious lines. Their one purpose is to 
gather fresh eggs often and sell them 
directly to produce houses that will 
pay a premium for prime, depena- 
able shipments of good qualities. 

A representative plan of organi- 
zation is that followed by the Ca- 
nadian department of agriculture. 
The first step is usually to send an 
expert into some section that pro- 
duces eggs in large quantities and 
that is attracted by the rewards of 
better system in gathering and mar- 
keting. When the expert arrives he 
calls a public meeting of farmers, ex- 
plains the proposition and takes a 
ballot to determine whether a club 
shall be formed. If the vote is af- 
firmative a board of seven directors 
is elected, and they appoint a prest!- 
dent, vice president and secretary. A 
manager is also selected to super- 
vise collections and sales of eggs, 
under the control of the directors. 
Each member of the club pays a fee 
of 30 cents, receiving a rubber stamp 
bearing a number by which his eggs 
are to be identified. He pays yearly 
dues of 25 cents and pledges himself 
to abide by the rules, which are sim- 
ple—that he will gather eggs daily 
in cool weather, twice a day in warm 
weather, turn in no egg over a week 
old, and stamp each egg with his 
number. 

The manager gathers eggs weekly 
in cool weather and twice a week in 
summer, usually by wagon, and after 
candling all stock received makes 
regular shipments to~so0me city pro- 
duce house that specializes in prime 
fresh eggs. Weekly reports to mem- 
bers of the eggs received and prices 
obtained, and payment is made ac- 
cording to each member’s quantity. 
From 2 to 5 cents a dozen increase in 
price has been received by farmers 
for eggs handled by such a system. 
The manager is paid by a commis- 
sion of 1 cent a dozen when eggs are 
plentiful and 2 cents in winter. 
Through the Middle West egg clubs 
have been organized, and in some 
cases collections are made by auto- 
mobiles running on schedules’ that 
land the fresh eggs in the market 
two or three times a week. 

Formal organization of a club is 
not so important as a good, strong 
determination in the neighborhood to 
improve methods of gathering and 
marketing for better prices. 

The Main Purposes. 

The main purposes are to get eggs 
to market as soon after they are laid 
as possible, to cull out all cracked 
ones likely to spoil on the way, to 
ship a grade of fresh stock that the 
dealers can sell again in utmost con- 
fidence without delay or Candling, 
and to build up shipments that will 
be large and regular as well as 
trustworthy. If one grower, or mer- 
chant, or creamery manager, or en- 
terprising country boy or girl can 
interest producers in these objects, 
that is just as good as a formal club. 

In every big city produce market 
there is a steady demand for prime 
fresh eggs at premium prices. The 
vast volume of eggs received througn 
the haphazard system of buying that 
now prevails must be candled and 
sorted. This work costs money, and 
there is the expense of defective 
eggs to exert a downward pull on 
prices paid to producers. When pro- 
ducers can ship trustworthy eggs the 
trade not only pays higher prices, 
but cultivates carefully such a 
source of supply. In fact, during the 
winter months of reduced production 
the trade actively canvasses for such 
supplies, and both the wholesale pro- 
duce houses and the big chains ~of 
grocery stores now operated in our 
cities are buyers. 

Sort the Eggs for Grades, 

As a rule such byers do not care 
to handle less than five crates of eggs 
weekly from one shipper or club, and 
that quantity, 156 dozen eggs, or 
thirty dozen to the crate, is not con- 
sidered very important, as quantities 
go in the big markets. To receive, 


account and pay for one crate of 
eggs costs as much as for five or ten 
crates, and in the-operation of a big 
business the detail of handling many 
small shipments would be  burden- 
some. The buyers, therefore, insist 
that growers who wish to ship them 
fresh eggs shall combine to build up 
quantity, and the larger the quanti- 
ties, and the more frequently ship- 
ments can be made, the better they 
are pleased. As only the large, 
specialized poultry farm can meet 
the conditions of the market from its 
own output, organization among pro- 
ducers of moderate quantities is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

No matter how careful the gather- 
ing system, it must be backed up by 
skillful inspection of all eggs re- 
ceived from members, and careful 
packing for shipment. Given a thou- 
sand dozen absolutely fresh eggs, one 
day after being laid, for example, it 
will pay to sort them according to 
size and color. The whites and 
browns are better shipped by them- 
selves. If the quantities handled are 
very large, it may be profitable to 
ship them to different markets. Then, 
many of the freshest eggs are dirty. 
Soiled shells in no way injure flavor 
or keeping quality, but dirty eggs do 
not command as high prices as do 
clean ones, and if packed with the 
latter will invariably pull the price 
down. Fertile eggs should be sep- 
arated from the infertile if members 
do not exercise the simple precaution 
of keeping roosters away from the 
laying flock. While the eggs are be- 
ing sorted for these different grades 
the manager or his helpers should 
look out for checks. 

The check igs an egg with some 
slight crack in its shell, often so 
minute that f€ cannot be detected be- 
fore the candle or with the eye, yet 
full of possibilities for loss and 
trouble. Such defective eggs are 
found by clicking eggs together as 
they are lifted from candling, the 
checks being discerned by sound. 
The great danger of the slightly 
cracked egg is that it is likely to be 
smashed in traveling, soiling other 
sound eggs, and making it necessary 
for the buyer to sort shipments 
again. A check also has shorter life 
than a sound egg, for bacteria enter 
through the fracture in the shell. 





HOW TO PREVENT AND CURE 
ROUP IN FOWLS. 





An ounce of preventior is worth a 
pound of cure. _It’s the old, old 
story and it applies to poultry dis- 
eases as well as to other disorders. 

“Prevention,” says John B. Hayes, 
of the poultry department of tne 
University of Wisconsin, “is the most 
satisfactory method of treating roup.” 
This troublesome disease he -has 
found can be prevented in these 
ways: 

By keeping the house dry, well 
ventilated and clean; by making ths 
fowls exercise on cold, wet days in 
the house in a deep litter of straw; 
by breeding from strong, vigorous 
heads; by feeding clean, wholesome 
feeds, and by taking every precar- 
tion to prevent the introduction or 
the disease into the flock. 

If in spite of these precautions the 
disease does appear, Mr. Hayes 
recommends that the poultryman 
make up a strong solution of per- 
manganate of potash and then eaca 
day pour enough of this into the 
drinking water to give it a violet or 
wine color. 

Many of the birds which have de- 
veloped roup or exceedingly bad 
colds should be removed from the 
house and the houses disinfected with 
coal tar disinfectant or a five per 
cent solution of carbolic acid. Unless 
the birds are valuable it is advisable 
to kill and burn or bury all sick 
fowls. 

With all birds worth the time 
necessary to give them individual 
treatment the following will likely 
prove successful: 

Thoroughly clean the nostril and 
eye of all the cheesy material that 
has collected. Inject into the nortril 
with a syringe a saturated solution 
of permanganate of potash and dust 
boric acid into the eye and nostril. 
This treatment must be followed 
several times a day until decided tm- 
provement ig noticed, when the per- 
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Vanity Case FREE 
Made of rich German silver, 
with fancy flower border. Has 
good mirror and powder puff 
compartment, places for 
quarters, dimes and nickels, 
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Breeders 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Fine, large and well-barred, $1.00 
each if 5 or more are ordered. 
Also, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


Mrs. H. C. TAYLOR, Roanoke, Mo. 
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manganate of potash can be omitted. 
The boric acid should be continued 
until the norstrils are dry and all 
enlargement of the eye has disap- 
peared. It is not advisable for most 
people to attempt to remove the masg 
that collects beneath the eye by an 
operation and if taken in time the 
other treatment will prove effective. 


HOW I MANAGE MY FLOCK, 








Before setting the hens I always 
clean out the nests and put in new 
straw. Then I dust the nest and hen 
with insect powder and put in two 
or three china eggs for a day or two 
to make sure that the hen will not 
leave the nest. After this is done, I 
put thirteen eggs under’ each hen, 
After the hens have set about a week 
and a half I dust them again with 
insect powder. 

I always disinfect with lime and 
ashes the ground on which I put the 
chicks. I generally have two of 
more hens setting at the same time, 
and then put about twenty chicks 
with one hen. I dust the hen and 
chicks with insect powder, then put 
them in a coop about six feet square. 
Three-fourths of the top is covered 
with fine mesh netting wire and the 
rest covered with a wide board, 

The first two days I do not feed 
the little chicks anything. I give 
whole corn to the hen, and am al- 
Ways sure they have clean water. 

As soon as I commence to feed the 
little chicks I give them a mixture 
of fine ground shelled corn, char- 
coal, wheat and tankage. I general- 
ly moisten this with a little water 
Sometimes the gapes get started m 
the flock of little chicks, but [I gen- 
erally overcome this by giving them 


gape cure. This can be purchased 
at any drug store. 
I keep the large chickens in 


houses covered with rubber roofing, 
except one end, which is covered 
with canvas. I never shut them up 
except when there is snow on the 
ground, but I always shut them up 
at night. In the,morning I feed them 
wheat; at noon, oil meal, tankage or 
bran, and at night, corn. In sum- 
mer I do not feed them at noon— 
Jesse C. Stollar (Aged 14), Water- 
ford, Ohio. 





Don’t ship live poultry to market so 
crowded into coops that they are un- 
comfortable, for then they are liable 
to get killed by smothering and are 
certain to be so uncomfortable that 


‘they will lose considerable weight. 
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THE FUEL VALUE OF WOOD OF 
DIFFERENT KINDS, 





The fuel value of two pounds of 
wood is roughly equivalent to that of 
one pound of coal. This is given as 
the result of certain calculations now 
being made in the forest service lab- 
oratory, which show also about how 
many cords of certain kinds of wood 
are required to obtain an amount of 
heat equal to that in a ton of coal. 

Certain kinds of wood, such as 
hickory, oak, beech, birch, hard maple, 
ash, elm, locust, longleaf pine, and 
cherry, have fairly high heat values, 
and only one cord of seasoned wood 
of these species is required to equal 
one ton of good coal. 

It takes a cord and a half of short- 
leaf pine, hemlock, red gum, Douglas 
fir, sycamore, and sc“'. maple to equal 
a ton of coal, and t: . cords of cedar, 
redwood, poplar, alpa, _ Norway 
pine, cypress, bassv.. d, spruce, and 
white pine. 

Equal weights of dry, non-resinaus 
woods, however, are ease: to, have 
praetically the | gama, 3s af Value re- 
gardless of . species, | asa conse- 
quence it eat ‘be’ stated as a general 
proposition that the heavier the wood 
the more heat to the cord. Wetgnt 
for weight, however, there is very lit- 
tle difference between various species; 
the average heat for all that have 
been calculated is 4,600 calories, or 
heat units, per kilogram. A kilogram 
of resin will develop 9,400 heat units, 
or about twice the average for wood. 
As a consequence, resinous woods, 
and this increased value varies, of 
course, with the resin content. 

The available heat value of a cord 
of wood depends on many different 
factors. It has a relation not only to 
the,amount of resin it contains but 

Le amount of moisture present. 
Furthermore, cords vary as to the 
amount of solid wood they contain, 
even when they are of the standard 
dimension and occupy 128 cubic feet 
of space. A certain proportion of this 
space is made up of air spaces be- 
tween the sticks, and this air space 
may be considerable in a cord made 
of twisted, crooked, and knotty sticks. 
Out of the 128 cubic feet, a fair aver- 
- of solid wood is about 80 cubic 
ee 

It is pointed out, however, that heat 
value is not the only test of useful- 
ness in fuel wood and since 95 per 
cent of all wood used for fuel is con- 
sumed for domestic purposes, largély 
in farm houses, such factors as rapidi- 
ty of burning and ease of lighting are 
important. Each section of the coun- 
try has its favored woods and these 
are said to be, in general, the right 
ones to use. Hickory, of the non- 
resinous woods, has the highest fuel 
value per unit volume of wood, and 
has other advantages. It burns even- 
ly, and, as housewives say, holds the 
heat. The oaks come next, followed 
by beech, birch, and maple. Pine has 
a relatively low heat value per unit 
volume, but has other advantages. It 
ignites readily and gives out a quick 
hot flame, but one that soon dies 
down. This makes it a favorite with 
rural housekeepers as a summer 
wood, because it is particularly 
adapted for hot days in the kitchen. 

The fuel qualities of chestnut adapt 
it particularly to work in brass 
foundries, where it gives just the re- 
quired amount of heat and it is there- 
fore in favor. Coastwise vessels in 
Florida pay twice as much for Florida 
buttonwood as for any other, because 
it burns with an even heat and with 
a minimum amount of smoke and ash. 

The principal disadvantage of the 
resinous pines is their oily black 
smoke. 





POTATO DISEASES. 





A most attractive, interesting and 
instructive “Potato Study” poster has 
just been issued by the agricultural 
department of the Denver and Rio 
Grande railroad and is one of the 
most comprehensive potato studies 
that has yet been circulated. At the 
top of the poster the eye rests on a 
large plate of potatoes, clean, healthy 
and life size. Below these are illus- 
trations of potatoes afflicted with 
those diseases which cause the _great- 
€st amount of trouble in potato felds 
of the United States today, namely: 
Common scab, Fusarium wilt and Rhi- 
zoctonia, accompanied by a description 


© 


of the disease carefully written in sim- 
ple language without the use of tech- 
nical terms. Farmers can readily un- 
derstand these descriptions, and, by 
the aid of the very clear pictures, de- 
termine whether the potatoes they are 
saving for seed have any of these 
troubles. 

The fundamental truth—rotation of 
crops is the surest plan to cleanse the 
soil of all crop disease germs—is 
prominently displayed in the poster. 
Eight methods of control are given, as 
well as the details of the corrosive 
sublimate treatment for seed potatoes, 
which is believed to be the most thor- 
ough and effective remedy. 





IT PAYS TO RAISE HIGH-CI ASS 
DAIRY HEIFERS. 





Almost daily ereports reac: us of 
sales of cows throughout the coast 
states at prices ranging from $80 a 
head for animals of fair quality up 
to $135 when they show evidence of 
good breeding and general dairy 
quality. Heifers that are about to 
drop their first calf are particularty 
in demand and those of extra quality 
readily command close to if not a full 
hundred dollars. The coast states do 
not raise enough of this class of stock 
to supply the demand and many car- 
loads are shipped here from the dairy 
sections-of the Middle East. 

This demand for cows is not re- 


—_ 


7 
flected in the increased dairy produc- 
tion, which, while it is increasing, 
still proves that the great majority 
of female calves &4re turned into veal. 
It is difficult to understand why 
dairymen ignore heifer raising as a 
feature of their business. An animal 
that grows into a hundred dollars m 
twenty-four months, it must be ad- 
mitted, is a monéey-maker on the farm 
in thése days of cheap feed and when 
California in particular is calling for 
live stock to consume her surplus 
fodder. 

A heifer calf, raised for five months 
largely on skimmilk, that can for 
quite a period in many instances be 
put out to pasture on swamp land, 
hill land and other pasture resources 
for almost a nominal expense, that 
requires no stabling and other care, 
represents an easy way to added 
profits on the dairy farm. In our 


own experience we have been able to” 


secure pasture for heifers for.a nine- 
months’ season for a dollar per head 
per month and there are many land 
owners glad to take in stock on such 
terms. Even on the feed that the 
milking cows are fed heifers’ will 
make good returns. We have often 
mentioned in these colums that good 
growing heifers are converting feed 
into money on a more profitable basis 
than the average cow in milk is do- 
ing and with the growing demand for 
them we still hold to this opinion.— 
Pacific Dairy Review. 


THE KIND OF INCUBATOR YOU 
WANT. 


If you haven’t any incubator, you 
are behind the times. The hen doesn’t 
get broody until May or June, aad 
you want winter hatches, if you are 
going to make money out of your 
poultry. A hen will hatch only about 
twelve chicks, but a good incubator 
will hatch anywhere from 85 per cent 
to 100 per cent of the fertile eggs you 
put into it. 

The average farmer doesn’t need 
too large an incubator. A 150-egg 
size will do. For unless one has a 
large flock of chickens, it takes too 
long to save enough eggs for a big 
machine, and besides big machineg 
are expensive. 

When buying, care should be taken 
to get the right machine. It is safer 
to buy a machine like the Reliance, 
a machine with a guarantee behind 
it, than one that hasn’t. It will pay 
you to write and find eut more about 
these machines. This concern also 
manufactures bargain Grain Sprout- 
ers and Brooders. When writing for 
literature, address Reliance Fncubator 
Co., Freeport, Ill, and mention this 


paper. 


It will not do to ventilate by letting 
air in through two sides of the a 
house at one time because 
cause a draft. Ventilate the, 
south side only. 

















60,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


any circumstances. 





FARM WANTED. 


WANTED to hear from owner of good 
farm for sale. Send cash price and descrip- 
tion. D. F. Bush, Minneapolis, Minn. 








FARMS AND LANDS. __ 
40 ACRES with building for sale. A. EB. 
Rosentreter, Union Mills, Ind. 








through the Classified Columns below. 


Farmers’ Classified Department 





RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


ADDRESS, 





POULTRY, 


BLACK LANGSHANS, exclusively, cock- 
erels. Rosie Tull, Walker, Mo. 








BARGAINS in choice Columbian Wyan- 
dottes. Mrs. Mermoud, Monett, Mo. 


Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 60,000 paid in advance subscribers every week. This means 
that at least 250,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. Figure the cost of sending each of these readers 
a personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 
Count up the words in your advertisement, including initials and 
numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to 
reach these 60,000 buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes under 
Cash must accompany al! orders. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, ccpsrimem, 718 Lueas Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BELP WANTED. 
MEN AND WOMEN WANTED, $65.00 to 


education sufficient. Th 

nm Write ye for list of posi- 
nd examin schedule. 

Tuetitute Dep't. O16, 1, Rochester, N. ¥. 








BROWN LEGHORNS, guineas, Muscovy 
@rakes. Mrs. Luther Smith, Perry, Mo. 





DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
falfa. Best land near best markets. Address, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 


FOR SALE, thoroughbred Bourbon Red 
turkeys. Anna Myers, Fairbury, Nebr., R. 4 





FARMERS ATTENTION—For information 
regarding farms and stock ranches that are 
for sale at owners’ prices, write Guy R. Stan- 
ton, Lebanon, Laclede County, Mo. 


PRODUCTIVE LANDS, crop payment or 
easy terms—along the Northern Pacific Ry., 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Ida- 
ho, Washington and Oregon. Free literature. 
Say what state interests you. lL. J. Bricker, 
44 Northern Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 











LIVE STOCK. 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS, best 
quality, reasonable prices. Frank Franklin 


& Sons, Vinita, Okla. 





BIG TYPE Poland-China boars and_bred 
gilts. Best of breeding. Prices low. 3B. B. 
Luttrell, Madison, Mo. 


GUERNSEY CALVES, 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 
beautifully marked, wees each crated for 
shipment anywhere. rite Edgworth Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 








FANCY DUROC-JERSEY HOGS—The most 
popular and profitable breed of hogs in 
America. Best blood of this 
bred for spring Htters to great boars for sale; 
also a fine lot of-fall pigs by Champion boars 
and out of fashionably bred dams. Not cheap 
stuff but the kind to make good. Address or 
visit Chas J. Stuckey, Mechanicsburg Ohio. 


PONIES. 


REGISTERED Shetland Ponies for sale. 
This year’s colts. Will be ready to ship by 
ristmas. Write your wants to N. B. 
Stucker, Ottawa, Kan. 





—_ 














——— 
SEED AND .NURSERY STOCK. 


SWEET CLOVER—Order now. Mrs. J. T. 
Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 


Ne. 1 WESTERN Nebraska oa ag Feterita 
seed aly nam Write J. E. War- 


rick, Hastings, 
SUDAN GRASS SEED, pound 60c, 10 
pounds $5.00 delivered. Plaieeie ew Preduce 























SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
ee prices. Ernest Caraway, Hornersville, 





BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, choice 
_— Florence Belle Ziller, Hiawatha, 
Ds. 





FOR SALE, Golden Wyandette cockerels, 
Rose Comb Victor strain, $2.50. B. EB. Dillon, 
Indiahoma, Okla. 








BEES AND HONEY. 


BEST QUALITY new clover 4 30-Ib. 
can, $3.45, two or more mon © $3. each. 
Sample 10c. Price list free. M. v Facey, 
Preston, Minn. 


HONBY, fancy light a, $10.00 per 2 
60-lb. cans, amber, $9.00 per 66-lb. cans, 
W. Hopper, 


Single cans 25 cents extra. Best 
Rocky lo. 
——-——_____, —__] 








> 
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FEMALE COLLIES, 4 dollars each. 6b. 
Gardner, McLean, Til. 
| 








INDIAN RUNNERS, fawn and white and 
single comb reds, $1.00 each while they last. 
Order quick. E. M. Pinto, St. James, Mo. 


SILVER WYANDOTTES, free range, fan- 
cy and — —— and coéckerels. Write 
me before buying. Albert Zents, Nappanee, 








WHITE ROCKS—Extra large pure white 
hens, cockerels and pullets for sale. White 
Ivory strain, originated by Chas. ©. Fair, 
Sharon, Kan. 





BARRED BOCK rels by prize win- 
ning sires and dams th good egg record. 
$2.00 each. Six for $10.00. Warren Bros. 
Meadville, Mo. 

ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Rhode Island 
Reds. Big boned, dark, Mage red. Trap- 
nested and bred te lay. Sell 


low price. Ava Poultry 





Eggs in season at a 
Yards, Ava, Mo. 


GIANT MAMMOTE BRONZE TURKEYS, 
brothers to King, receiving special prize, be- 
ing heaviest turkey at state show in S&t. 
Louis. Prize winners fourteen years. No 
Fifteen dollars. 
Jesse McMahan, 





heavier in United States. 
Do for exhibition Mrs. 
Blackwater, Missouri. 


AGENTS. 


WILL PAY reliable woman $250.00 for 
distributing 2,000 free — 
Borax Washing Powder in 
money uired. - W. Ward & Os. £14 Insti 
tute Pl, icago. 


1 NEXT SATURDAY. Brant new 

















sda RIS. 


FANCY DRIED New p Red 
Bens now ready; 100" pounds $6.00. "Priel 
a _ cents. Car! Orchards, White- 
ner, Ar 








SEND $7 for one hundred pounds choice 
evaporated applies, in double buriap 
freight paid to your station. Two 
sample by parcel post for 2c. W. A. Clay- 
pool, Springdale, k. 











a. ae ~ Set > satisfaction S = 
where, o¢ 7 Iba. $2.00; 1 bs $3. 30 It 











Order now, today. Novi ce ‘pe, ie 
Box a ee Mayfield, Ky. 
PATENTS. 
SECURED or fee 


returned. Lat- 

tent book ever pub- 

Hshed for free distribution. P. Kim- 

=o, 235 Barrister Building, ashington, 
Dd. c. 


a 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 

FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My specia! of- 

fer to introduce my magazine Bom ae for 

Profit.” It is worth $10 a co anyone 

who bee been getting pees ihe the riche 

richer. It demonstrates the real 

power of money, and shows how anyone, no 

matter how = = acquire riches. In- 
is the only 


PATENTS 
est and most complete pa 








pane oo 1 published. It 4 
ourna 
$100 te $2,200. Write now and I'll 


send it six months free. HM. L. Barber, 477-28 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
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« = immediate shipment. ioeat repre: Pea 


Geo RW ‘ison, to meibborh 








Co., Plainview, Texas. roposition, patented last ¥- 
tion, ressed w hi 
ALFALF. oe ee ae re-cleaned, new — but two pounds; excels bt yr 
dry land seed, fourteen sauna, ced ; 
Sotuples free. E. "Finegan, Be Pranctn atnine Te Se ee “ns ae 
Kans. only : sent profit. Clean 
of in i minutes; works 

SWEET CLOVER SEED, white and F. Hughes made $21 first 
biennial poiew, Prices and circular en re- | hours. No charge for territory. Investigate. 
quest. Bokhara Seed Co., Box D,-Falmouth, | Write now. Wendell Co., 639 Oak &t., 
Kentucky. Leipsic, O. 
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= We want every reader of this publication to thoroughly understand how 
~ \satisfying and how easy it is to furnish the entire home or tosecure odd pieces 
Sof Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Silverware, Draperies, etc., from this mammoth 
¢ ~ has origi seed ie sat Searels petted for ane F 
Py . * origina‘ 6 mos mos’ ware Farm 
Dress Form Bargain Credit Plan exclusively for the benefit of all who o depend pou crops «© fomnioa. Gnitaryhighae Be 
No. MH114. ““WONDER’’, Form. Posisesiythecnly dress ~., and live stock for their income, and Hartman asks * be odorless and economical 


. a oP a ; + a ai Se 
gens a a Ba a oe ee 


ne £4 





ity. Saves of dress . 7 , ats 
making and you obtain a stylish, perfect fit. a: —— es ile dnl 
No Money In Advance ah oy Vt SE TE 
*P his the most EEN liberal and most WS AGE, credit 
plan ever devised, enables every farm dweller to take advantage 
s es herepine-s ———™ play any- 
g and everyth wanted—without sending a single 
with the order—and 


; Paylin &, 9 and 12 Months 
| ll i! NO'INT. EREST CHARGED 
is No other hosee offers such a plan—only the great house of 
Nt ||. Hartman with its enormous -capital, 22 big retail stores and 
+ gigantic mail order house is ablé to offer such a liberal credit plan. - ; 
4 We know that most farmers meet their obligations whén they la 
al | \ sell their crops or live stock. That’s when you can settlé:with us 
re Matis i Hartman knows farmers 
ie people. Hartman trusts you and has originated 
this ‘wonderfal convenience for you so that you can use your | 
cash for emergencies. At the same time you buy at— square forem 


=. Be Ss We a: otion 
ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES . pats tenmon roleae Attomatic bobbie 
Our $10,000,000 purchasing power affords the greatest m S wat” ; 54 8s 


‘a waving © opportunity ever offered you. We have scoured 
world’s pe te a for the 


bottom to give you—in addition to our liberal credit piso the ¥ 

most wonderful bargains you ever a of. : 2253. Com 
an OP. Seat eta sod Bey KK a2 i 3a 3 3 : ee a Ont consis of pant tt 
> Vial , a rs #4 f 6 in. continuous post iron bed 
, Oot | Paste + 3 oe : a RE Rest ines Abe te artistic 
sitet Mrs / me thes i . “sign, ph -Bee ye 
oct SEN) fires 

For 60wears we ies ides shi depen dable eee = ae - in size 
ection of —— United States shipped. HD) paid Hs hoe small esecres = Bole or enn "$9.8 r-} 

en tremendous! Kk WW come the S : 
cxeale cesounted ova every ‘fare dr Gecller, no mattes : Ste be liven 50 mat ‘Martin. Price.. e 


ae S Se ees Seeks REID No money 
in Advance @& iS - aro interest to payne mortgage. We extend sea 9D cent Advance 
ve 2 . - 143 225° - 


farmers’ homes everywhére beantifall 
Farm Credit Plan thoroughly prove —4 


Order Right From This Page 


The specially advert edvertioed items shown on th ced fire only the merent 


catalog. Order one oF § 
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. ‘HARTMAN'S Mammoth 
Scors a FREE Bargain Book simi "foiny ons 
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HARTMAN “'TW2E,AN2. CARPET CO. Chicago, Il 





